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BOUND -TO-STAY- BOUND 
Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for purchasing BTSB Pre- 
binds over many years: 
“bindings are more sturdy and attractive . . .” 
“billing is the most accurate . . .” 
“service is faster 
“stock is . . . complete 


“shipments always arrive . . . in excellent 


condition.” 


“prices . . . on quality orders are consistently 
lower than those of other concerns which 


produce Class A library binding.” 


We'd like to convince you too that BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND Prebound Books will best serve you and your library. 


We urge you to write for our literature and catalogs. 


Latest IBM Accounting Equipment 
Speeds New Method's Service 


80h Lindoty che. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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... a “wealth” 
of ideas for 
those interested 
in church 
libraries! 


The Church Library Magazine will help you 

make yours a reading church by 
covering technical skills—processing, 

cataloging, and classifying books and audio- 
visual materials. 

including general articles on the spiritual 
ministry of a church library and articles inspir- 
ing librarians to render a maximum personal 
service to their church 

Regular features include reviews of current 
books recommended for church libraries 
information on efficient library equipment and 
arrangement 

This 52-page “treasure” costs only $2.00 for 
a year’s subscription (four quarterly issues) 

You'll want to be among the first to get the 
first issue of this magazine—so subscribe right 
now! 

Fill in the handy coupon NOW and mail 
TODAY! (To obtain a sample copy for your 
evaluation, just check the appropriate square on 
the coupon.) 

Mail to: 

Literature Information 

The Sunday School Board 
Southern Baptist Convention 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


. Yes! I would like to subscribe to The Church 
Library Magazine. 

Enclosed is $2.00. Please bill me. 

. Please send me a sample copy of and more 
information about The Church Library 
Magazine. 

Name 

Address 

City and Zone 

State 

lama church librarian and/or a school 
librarian. 
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And now~ 


in its February 1st issue 


The American Library Association’s 


e Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


at the conclusion 


of its review says: 


“The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 
topically arranged supplementary reference 
encyclopedia for children of the elementary 
through junior high school age in the home and 
in school and public libraries and as a source of 


exploratory reading for the same age group.” 


n 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A PUBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER : i ie 
The University of Ankara’s Institute of Librarianship in 


1960, Carl M. White 


This month’s cover uses the 


title of Raynard Swank’s lead 


article to dramatize the book 668 Harry Miller Lydenberg 1876-1960, Deoch Fulton 


distribution program of CARE. 
Var 671 George Bought That Lantern, Clara Ingram Judson 
ar- 


These young men of San 


, ( kr . . . r 
tin Piramedes, Mexico, are 681 The Center for Children’s Books, Zena Bailey 
engrossed in books in Span- 
: as , . [ ? 
ish which CARE distributes 684 Enoch Pratt Plans an Institute. Dorothy Nicodemus and 


through the local 4-H Club. H. Thomas Walker 


1960 American Library Association Awards, Citations, and 
[he ALA Bulletin is the official Scholarships, Grace P. Slocum 


journal of the American Lib 
Pr pe Ep egress 695 Best of the West. Robert W. Howard 


Association and publishes ma 


terial of general interest to li 


brarians and those interested in DEPARTMENTS 
the library world. Its authors 


opinions should be regarded as 632 Bulletin Board Public Libraries 


their own unless ALA endorse ae 
sini te meatal Editorial Hospital and Institution 
Acceptance of ar dvertisement Libraries 
: I ae Memo to Members 
does not imply endorsement of , 
the product by the American Li , Reference Services 
F = Intellectual Freedom 
brary Association State Libraries 
The ALA Bulletin is partially in Washington Report 
dexed in Education Index and 


Library Literature. A microfilm 699 Library Technology 


Goods and Gadgets 


: Classified Advertise- 
edition is available from Univer 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 701 Adult Services ments 
Samray Smith EDITOR 
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Application forms for the 1961 Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher Library Awards are now available to li 


braries through the head of the library extension 
state. As in 1960, a 
supplementary grants of $1000 


agency in each grant of 


$5000 and nine 
will be made in 1961. These grants for the pur 
chase of books are libraries 
than 25,000 people, selected by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club with the 
operation of the ALA Public Library Association 


* 


Conterence on 


made to serving 
few er 


ady le e and co- 


The White House Children 


Youth has selected twelve major speeches from 


and 


the dozens delivered during the conference, and 
issembled them in an album of six double-faced 
LP records for use in follow-up activities through 
out the They are offered at $12.75 a set 
ind are obtainable from the Publications Division 
of the 


S.W Washington 25 


country 


conterence, 430 Independence Avenue 


* 


As a part of its 75th anniversary celebration, the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library announces a $500 com- 
petition for a distinctive emblem o1 
to be 


brary’s letterheads and publications. An attrac 


monogram 


used as an identifying device on the li- 


tive brochure giving details of the competition is 
available from the library. 


* 


The National Union Catalog: 1952-1955 Imprints, 
Charles W 


Library 


described by 
David in articles in the July 
Journal and College and Research Libraries, is 
to be published by J. W. Edwards, Inc., of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


an important projec t 


issues of 


* 


Che classified advertisements in the Bulletin are 
a vital that 
month after month. Two letters received in the 


service goes on inconspicuously 
Bulletin office on successive days are a reminder 
of their effectivenss. From the public librarian 
of a city of 100,000: “Imagine my surprise to 
have received almost twelve applications for the 
classified ad we have run in the last two Bulletins 


for head of our Children’s Department. The posi- 


632 


tion is filled, thanks to your fine coverage.” From 
the public librarian of a county of 65,000 popu- 
lation: “This is a brief note of appreciation on 
the effectiveness of an advertisement recently 
placed in the ALA Bulletin. We were contacted 
by several applicants and were able to select one 
think is suitable for our 

eee 


whom we eminently 


position.” 


YOU AND THE ALA 


“You and the ALA,” a contest which will seek to 


establish an “image” of the American Library 
Association, has been announced by the Advisory 
Committee to the Membership Promotion Project 
of the ALA 

Awards made for the best 300-word 
statement from an ALA member on “What the In- 
dividual Member Means to the ALA.” Two prizes 
of $50 will be given by University Microfilm for 
the best 
librarian or library-school student who is a mem 
ber of the ALA, to be awarded by Eugene Power. 


president of the company 


Ww ill be 


statement from a trustee and from a 


The purposes ot the contest are to 
think about ALA’s 
program in relation to their own interests and to 


image of ALA. 


reverses the usual approach to 


encourage 


members to objectives and 


get a statement that 

“The 
such a question,” the committee explains. “This 
effect a 
approac h and produc e a more sophisti ated level 


vives an 
theme 
was done purposely—to more creative 
of thinking. We hope the member will consider 
the relationships of his own work in the local 
situation to the work of ALA 
ment of library services throughout the nation.” 
“You and the 

All entries become 
deadline is October 


and the advance 


Entries should be addressed to 
ALA” at ALA headquarters 
the property ot Al A. The 


30. Judges will be announced later 


Mrs. Florrinell F 
elected first vice 


White- 
(president- 


Morton (left) and Carolyn | 


nack, newly president 


elect) and second vice president of ALA. 


= 
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CATALOGING-IN-SOURCE AGAIN—AND AGAIN 


Cataloging-in-source is too good an idea to die. 
Librarians and publishers in the United States 
have been trying to make it work for at least 
eighty-five years. The most recent effort. sponsored 


by ALA’s Resources and 


sion and supported by the Council on Library Re- 


Technical Service Divi- 
sources, ended with a negative report from the 
Library of Congress where the experiment had 
been carried on 354 of the May ALA 
Bulletin). RTSD’s Cataloging and Classification 


Section has requested the Librarian of Congress 


(see page 


to consider a limited cataloging-in-source pro- 
gram. He has refused. It is not clear what further 
action can be taken, but a full report is promised 
for the Fall issue of Library Resources and Tech- 
Meanwhile, 
recalls the last paragraph of Mrs. Mahoney’s arti- 


March ALA 


nical Services. the present situation 
cle on cataloging-in-source in the 
Bulletin 

“It appears that librarians would like to have 
cataloging in source made a permanent and con 
tinuing project. Perhaps the report of the Con 
sumer Reaction Survey will be conclusive enough 
to win from even more publishers. 


but I 


evidence to 


coopel ition 
doubt it will present convincing enough 
insure sufficient appropriations for 


the Library of Congress to undertake a perma- 


McCLURG'S 


nent cataloging-in-source program. It is my hope 
that the 1197 books containing cataloging infor- 
mation and the report on the Consumer Reaction 
Survey will inspire such enthusiasm among li 
brarians for a continuing cataloging-in-source pro- 
gram, that they will raise a clamor loud enough 
to be heard on Capitol Hill.” 


A PERMANENT BOOK PAPER 


Another phase of.the continuing study of the 
perishability of book papers made by W. J. Bar- 
row, under grants from the Council on Library 
Resources, has been completed with the publica- 
tion of The Manufacture and Testing of Durable 
Book Papers by the Virginia State Library, where 
the research has been conducted. Mr. Barrow has 


book 


standard 


developed specifications for an uncoated 


paper which can be manufactured by 
processes at a reasonable price, and which will 
have a life expectancy of more than four hundred 
years, as compared with less than fifty years for 
90 per cent of the book papers tested in his earlier 
work. 

The report was edited by Randolph W. Church, 
Virginia State librarian, and it can be imagined 
what satisfaction Mr. Barrow 
“Tt now can be confidently stated that 


with and he were 
able to sav: 


chemical wood paper of excellent quality and 


BOOKS for YOUNG ADULTS 


Approved for Use in Junior and Senior 
HIGH SCHOOLS and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


Chis 280-page publication is the successor to our Teen-Age Cata- 


log! It’s the only catalog of its kind published by a wholesaler . . 


and it’s designed to help you order adult titles for teen-age readers 


Write to Dept. DPB for Your Free Catalog 


Pen (ial) ce ale eNOS Ieee 


333 EAST 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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marked durability can be made by the use of 
proper fibers and the elimination of acidic ingredi- 
ents. Since such paper can be manufactured in a 
‘omretitive price range, it seems of the utmost 
importance that paper makers, publishers and 
librarians cooperate in its use.” 

Appropriately, the colophon of the pamphlet is 
a technical description of the paper on which it 
is printed. It would not have been appropriate 
for the colophon to say what others can say, that 
the color, texture, and flexibility of the new pape 


are good, its opacity satisfactory. 


HOW SHOULD BOOKS BE ARRANGED? 


One of the assumptions of modern library opera- 
tion is that the public is better served by collec- 
tions classified on the shelves by subject than it 
could be if they were arranged on any other prin- 
ciple, such as size. This assumption may not hold 
for large libraries: 1) the books on a single sub- 
ject are too numerous to be viewed as a whole; 
2) patrons cannot view the books in closed stacks, 
but must find out about them through the card 
catalog; 3) the complex relationship of subjects 
such as Mental Health makes it impossible to or 
ganize materials on related subjects in the same 
general location. 

The larger the library, the higher the cost of 


shelf Besides the ex- 


pected cost of classifying and reclassifying books, 


classification by subject. 
the cost of maintaining elaborate classification 
schemes and of constantly shifting books as the 
For 
instance, it was estimated that half a million books 
York Public Li- 


to accommodate new accessions, and that 


collections grow can be alarmingly high. 
a year were shifted in the New 
brary 
the shelves would hold at least 35 per cent more 
books if they could be shelved by size. 

For these and other reasons the New York Pub- 
lic Library started shelving books by size in its 
stacks late in 1956, Rutherford D. 


Rogers, then chief of the reference department, 


closed and 


reported on the experiment in the June 1957 ALA 
Bulletin. that 
braries have used fixed order 


Pointing out other research li- 
location with suc- 
cess, his article concluded: “Pending a fuller re- 
port on this radical departure in a very large 
library, it is suggested that other libraries might 
review to advantage their present space and serv- 
ice patterns in the light of the success which fixed 
order location has already achieved.” 

Now the Library of Congress is making such a 
study. A consultant organization in Washington 
is investigating the use of the classified collections 
in LC by staff members and the small group of 


Continu on page 696 


Welcome addition to 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain 


learn why so many libraries are 


using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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Ring's Cultom Houle 
: Explained > 
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(2) Microscopy 


(8) Numismatics (9) Modern Art 


(3) Sea Serpent 
(10) Counterfeit Money 


“9 
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(5) Heraldry 
(11) Calligraphy 


(6) Cinerama 
(12) Whist 


(4) Stair 


Where but in Britannica could you find 
coverage on subjects like these? 


No one questions the fact that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is the reference standard of the world, 
but many don’t realize that Britannica is also 
filled with all the fun and interest of everyday life. 
All the above subjects are covered in Britannica 
— for the breadth of life is Britannica. 

It can provide the budding geneticist with the 
latest knowledge on the gene . . . provide the curi- 
ous with information about phrenology, first aid, 
even the number of muscles in an elephant’s trunk! 


Every “mountgin and molehill” of knowledge is 
covered —covered more thoroughly in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

Readable and easy-to-use, Britannica can give 
a student instant information on any aspect of 
thought or practice. He can gain both valuable 
background knowledge and up-to-date informa- 
tion on any subject. This usefulness and broad 
appeal make Encyclopaedia Britannica the ideal 
reference set for high school students. 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 


Dept. 201-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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ABINGDON PRESS 


Now Ready 


The Christian 
Mission Today 


Written by 21 contemporary Protestant leaders, 
this lucid study of Protestant missions critically 
examines the strength and weakness of the 
current mission effort, and indicates needed 


future action. Cloth, $3; Paper, $2.25 


Stumbling Block 


Douglas Jackson extends an intelligent and 
honest appeal to common sense and to the 
Christian’s social responsibility at home and 


abroad. Paper, 75¢ 


Come to Christmas! 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard offer at- 


tractive ideas usable from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, for family worship, to provide a more 
meaningful observance of Christ’s birthday. 
Colorful traditions, crafts, decoration hints and 
worship materials for the whole fafnily. 


Illustrated. Paper, 75¢ 


Methodism and Society 
In Theological Perspective 


S. Paul Schilling presents here a_ historical 
record and current survey of what Methodists 
do and believe, carefully examines the rela- 
tionship ot theology to Methodist social action, 
and suggests a much needed theology of society 


to bridge the gap. $5 
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Ready Sept. G 


Paul’s Message and Mission 


William Baird presents a study of the writings 
and incidents in the life of the apostle Paul, 
to determine the evangelical responsibilities 
of our modern church and the individual. $3 


Jesus and the Trinity 


Walter Russell Bowie sets forth a non-technical 
explanation of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
filling the gap between early impressions and the 
current creed concerning the Triune God. $2.75 


Vital Possessions 


Grace Noll Crowell expresses the great value of 
God’s numerous gifts—beauty, home, country, 
memory, prayer, church, etce.—in these 14 de 
votions. Each contains scripture or a quotation, 
the meditation, and a closing poem. $1.50 


Leaves From 
A Spiritual Notebook 


Thomas Kepler has compiled an anthology of 
inspirational reading for personal and group 
use, and for speakers, preachers, and writers. 


$5.50 


The Book of Revelation 


Charles M. Laymon discusses one of the New 
Testament’s most baffling books. A lucid study 
that interprets the major themes, the message 
and the meaning of Revelation. $3 


Values Men Live By 


Morris Keeton outlines a new concept for in- 
troducing the philosophy of religion, analyzing 
issues common to ethics and religion. $3.50 


The International 
Lesson Annual, 1961 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon, with Lesson 
analyses by Roy L. Smith, this volume gives 
special application to a summary and com- 
prehe nsive commentary of each International 
Sunday School Lesson for 1961, plus many 


other unique teacher helps. $2.95 
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Acts of Worship 


W. B. J. Martin encourages deeper worship 
participation with this collection of prayers, 


affirmations of faith, litanies, etc. $2.50 


The Gracious Calling 
Of The Lord 


Robert John Versteeg uses New Testament theo- 
logical theories to answer vital questions regard- 
ing Christianity and personal redemption. $2.50 


Ready Oct. 10 


Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


Roland H. Bainton, our generation’s prominent 
biographer-historian, deals forthrightly with one 
of the most critical issues within Christendom 
today, and sets forth the attitudes relevant to 


Illustrated. $4.75 


the atomic age. 


Jesus In The 
Gospel of Matthew 


Edward P. Blair gives a readable, succinct re- 
appraisal of the distinctive elements in Mat- 
thew’s Christology, with reference to recently 
discovered ancient scrolls and manuscripts. $3 


Doing What Is Christian 


Harold A. Bosley explains Jesus’ charge to His 
disciples to witness to the end of the earth 
what He meant, to whom it was directed. $1 


The Cross Before Calvary 


Clovis G. Chappell gives a message of hope to 
the troubled Christian—based on the experi- 
ences of Old Testament figures whose lives re- 


eal how God suffers as man suffers. $1.50 


Devotions for Junior Highs 
Helen F. Couch and Sam S. Barefield offer 40 


meditations related to the junior high’s world by 
vocabulary, illustration, and subject, giving guid- 
ance for problems of daily living. $1.75 


Stewardship Sermons 


Charles M. Crowe delivers 12 challenging talks 
outlining the scope, meaning, and importance of 
stewardship to Christian faith. Stresses use of 
time, talents, and possessions. ‘ $2.50 


Christ And 
The Hope of Glory 


John Knox examines the nature and truth of the 
Christian hope of eternal life, basing his dis- 
cussion on Paul's description of faith, hope, and 
love. The 1960 Ingersoll Lectureship. $1 


Luke’s Portrait of Christ 


Charles M. Laymon discusses and skillfully il 
lustrates the characteristics of the personality 
of Christ which Luke emphasizes, dramatically 
revealing the deep piety and humanitarianism 
which led Luke to see in Christ the hope and 
salvation of a suffering world. $1 


Personal Power Through 
The Spiritual Discipline 


G. Ernest Thomas deals in these 49 devotions 
with pressures of modern life which tend to 
leave “no time for God.” Encourages the culti- 
vation of a healthy faith and a more abundant 
spiritual life through personal discipline. $2 


Worship Programs for Juniors 
Alice A. Bays and Elizabeth Jones Oakberg 


collaborate on this book of 38 worship programs, 
each containing hymns, stories, suggested scrip- 
tures, poems, and a closing prayer. $3 


-Abingdon ‘Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: C. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 
The 


ticipate in next January's White House Con- 


{merican Library Association will par- 
Jerence on {ging to the fullest possible extent. 
Responsibility for the conference has been as- 
signed to the Special Staff on Aging of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the first of the three statements which 
follow, Dr. Bertha S. Adkins, undersecretary 
of the department, tells what the objectives of 
the conference are and the part that libraries 
may play in attaining those objectives. In the 
second, Fern Lon«, chairman of the Committee 
on Library Service to an Aging Population of 
{LA’s Adult Services Division, speaks as a 
librarian on the place that libraries may have 
in the conference. Miss Long is supervisor of 
the Adult Education Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. In the third, Eleanor 
of the Adult 


Services Division and the Association of Hos- 


Phinney, executive secretary 


pital and Institution Libraries, describes 
ALA’s specific plans for the conference. Miss 
Long and Miss Phinney are delegates to the 


conference. 


The conference and libraries, as viewed by 
Bertha S. Adkins 


The first White House Conference on Aging 
in our history will be held in Washington, 
D.C., on January 9-12, 1961. It will be a four- 
day gathering of about three thousand repre- 
sentative citizens from all parts of the coun- 
try. They will be meeting together to identify 


and define the problems confronting the na- 


tion’s older people, and they will recommend 
actions to meet those problems—actions that 
can be taken by communities, states, the fed- 
eral government, private organizations, and 
older people themselves. 

The twenty subjects to be considered at the 
conference are all part of four basic problems 
economic secu- 


faced by our older citizens 


rity, health, housing, and full, productive liv- 
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ing. Coping with these problems involves the 
process of education, at all levels and of all 
kinds. And in this process of education, the 
libraries of America can render a distinctive 
serv ice. 

Valuable contributions to the planning and 
preparations for the White House Conference 
on Aging are being made by the national 
voluntary organizations and the community 
service groups, and none of these can make 
a larger or more basic contribution than the 
libraries of America. Our libraries provide 
the channels of information, the means of com- 
munication, and the substantive material that 
can enable people and groups all over our 
country to learn what the problems of aging 
are, why their solution is important to our 
nation, what is being done about them, and 
how they can be ultimately solved or amelio- 
rated. 

Perhaps most important, the libraries of 
America can help our older citizens gain 
greater insight into their own situations—how 
to plan for their own retirement, how to adjust 
to our changing society, and how to live rich, 
full, happy lives. 

America is fortunate to have its libraries. 
They serve virtually all our citizens in all our 
communities, they recognize no age barriers 
to continuing education, and they contribute 
substantially and significantly to the lives of 
millions of our citizens. 


Libraries and the conference, as viewed by 
Fern Long 
Like all other White House conferences the 
Conference on Aging which will occur in Jan- 
1961 focuses the bright light of official 
Presidential attention upon its subject. 


uary 


The prospect of such a conference produces 
an electric effect throughout the length and 
breadth of the nation. Organizations and indi- 
viduals who before may have given but slight 
evidence of interest in the questions or prob- 
involved that 
they too are touched, directly or indirectly, 
immediately or remotely, by the 


lems suddenly become aware 
ways in 
which the questions will be answered and the 
problems solved. 

The White House Conference on Aging is 
no exception to this generalization. In every 
state of the country, in every region of those 
states, preparation for it is proceeding in 
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varying degrees of intensity. Hundreds of or- 


ganizations—professional, social, religious, 
educational, health, labor—are considering 
the ways in which they may be helpful to this 
great enterprise. 

The American Library Association is among 
these organizations. In fact, for over a decade 
it has been well aware of the implications of 
the nation’s older 
Through 


tions, book lists it has consistently sought to 


growing population. 


committees, conferences, publica- 
inform its constituent members, and, through 
them, the larger community of what increas- 
ing longevity and longer periods of leisured 
retirement must mean to libraries and to the 
population at large. 

Throughout the 
brarians are being called upon to put their 


land, libraries and _li- 
resources and their own ingenuity at the serv- 
ice of those in their communities who are be- 
ing galvanized into new interest in the aging; 
to become active forces themselves in the mo- 
hilizing of that interest: to participate vitally 
not only in the White House Conference itself. 
but in preparatory « onferences and other activ- 
ities before it takes place, and afterwards, in 
programs which will make known its recom- 
mendations. 

The American Library Association is doing 
at the national level what it is hoped that 
many, many libraries will do on their own 
local levels. We have a part to play in the con- 
ference and in the programs that follow it. 
Our 


are needed in all these phases. Let us come for- 


resources of materials and information 
ward in the full knowledge that this is a need 
which only we can meet, and range ourselves 
beside the thousands of others who also seek 


to serve. 


ALA plans for the conference, reported by 
Eleanor Phinney 
ALA’s 
in support of the White House Conference on 
Aging is being taken by the Adult Services 
Division and the Office for Adult Education. 
In June, A Guide to Library Cooperation with 
the White House Conference on 
sent to a large mailing list, including libraries 
in towns of 15,000 and over, branch and 
county libraries, and the ASD membership. 
Copies were also sent to the library and edu- 


Major responsibility for activities 


{ging was 


cational press, to national organizations in the 


field of adult education, and to those cooperat- 
ing with the White House Conference on Ag- 
ing. 

This brochure is similar to the one prepared 
by ALA for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. It describes the theme 
and scope of the conference, provides a check 
list of library activities, and gives information 
on some of the sources for further informa- 
tion and materials. The brochure will be avail- 
able to state library extension agencies in 
quantity from ALA as long as the supply lasts. 
Single copy requests are being filled by the 
Special Staff on Aging, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25. 

During the spring, a letter from Miss Long, 
chairman of the ASD Committee on Library 
Service to an Aging Population, went to all 
the state commissions on aging, stressing the 
value of libraries as resources in the activities 
surrounding the state and national conferences 
and giving the names of state library agency 
and library association heads. A similar letter 
went to the regional representatives of the 
White House Conference on Aging from Mrs. 
Stevenson, who is a member of the National 
Advisory Council for the conference. Replies 
to these letters and to a survey of the activities 
of state library agencies in the field of aging, 
which was undertaken at the same time, give 
that many librarians are already 
making a contribution to the preparations for 
the conference. 

Plans are well under way for the publica- 
tion of several book lists. The first of these, a 
basic buying list in the field of aging, appears 
in the Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
for September 1, 1960. During the fall and 
winter, an occasional news bulletin for libraries 
will be published by the Office for Adult Educa- 
tion, providing up-to-the-minute information 
on the conference and on library activities in 
the field of aging. Librarians who received the 
Guide to Library Cooperation are urged to 
watch for the first issue of this bulletin. Subse- 
quent issues will be sent only to those who re- 
turn a request form which will be included in 
the first issue. 

These activities on the part of the American 
Library Association are designed to help li- 
brarians in all types of libraries serving adults 
to make their unique contribution to meeting 
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NEW GLOBE should be in 





YOUR 
LIBRARY 


a7 se 7 
24" in 
diameter 


Physical-Political 


1.700 place names 
333 miles to inch 
75” circumference 
1959 boundaries 
Ocean currents 
Sea depths 

Trust territories 


In Navigator stand (illustrated) over-all height is 
17”. Distance and time measuring strip on horizon 
ring. Order direct from Denoyer-Geppert 


G24PL15 Blond hardwood 
G24PL15 Mahogany or walnut finish 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Globes - Maps - Charts {tlases 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


$195.00 
220.00 


Yew Reprunt! 


the objectives of the White House Conference 
on Aging. Providing information directly to 
librarians, alerting state officials to the re- 
sources present in their libraries, helping li- 
brarians plan their activities—all these are 
merely “make ready” activities. The solid ac- 
complishments of which the libraries of Amer- 
ica are capable lie ahead of us—in the hands 
of the individual librarian in his own com- 
munity. eee 


The Guide to Library Cooperation with the 
White House Conference on Aging is avail- 
able from the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment: 100 copies, $5.00; 500, $17.50; 1000, 
$33.00. ALA is making no further distribu- 
tion of single copies, but they are available 
on request to the Special Staff on Aging, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25. The material may 
also be reproduced or adapted for use in 
library periodicals and association bulle 
tins. 


D. Bierens De Haan 


Bibliographie Neerlandaise Historique .. . Scientifique 


Des ouvrages importants dont les auteurs sont nes aux 16e, 


17 


18e siecles, sur les sciences mathematiques et physiques 


avec leurs applications. (Unchanged reprint of the edition 


Roma, 1883) 424 pp. cloth 


Sciatic 
/ / } 
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Is yours a 
“growth library”... 


..e-but for unavailable books? 


All is not hopeless when you're trying to expand into the 
literary past to meet present and future research needs. The 
Amerciana available is surprisingly complete—and comes on 

University Microfilms new scratch-resistant Durafilm®. 
*% AMERICAN PERIODICALS of 18th and 19th Centuries. 
The series from 1741 through 1800 is of 91 periodicals on 33 
reels— 75,000 pages for $425. The series from 1800 to 1850 
COMING! is sent on subscription— 100,000 pages for $450 per year. 
% AMERICAN CULTURE. Series I (from Columbus letter 
to 1800) has 250 items (70,000 pages) for $425. Series II, to 
a 1876, is being issued on subscription— 100,000 pages per 
if interested. year for $500. Individual books reproduced by xerography 
to original page size will be available for 342c per page, 

paper bound. 
Send for new Catalog No. 11 today. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Basic Russian 
Works—write 
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BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR 


és The issue of water is action vs. inaction 9 9 
...to win or not to win. 


SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Now, in this election year, “‘water’’ again stands as a primary national issue. The lack 7 
of it is spelling disaster for thousands of Midwestern farms. An excess of water spreads 
wave after wave of human misery over the land as floods continue to take their tre- 
mendous toll each spring. 

Conservation and reclamation remain vital problems affecting every American. And 

Bob Kerr is perhaps better qualified than any other % 

'y man on the national scene to clarify the issues and 
dangers that confront all candidates eager to win 
valuable farm and conservation bloc votes. 


In LAND, WOOD & WATER he has presented a mov- 
ing and dramatic case for conservation. His book is 
must reading not only for those seeking office, but 
for each and every citizen who will go to the polls. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

i 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please ship us the following book in the quantity indicated below 

i 7 is menniae that we will be invoiced at your standard library 
iscoun 

a LAND, WOOD & WATER copies ($4.95 each) 
Name 
Library 

# Address i 
City Zone State 
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GAYLORD 
Lilie 


BOOK TRUCK 


(d 


Shelves easy to reach. Lower shelf 
a fyll 15/2” from floor. No stooping. 


ee 


Extra sized 4” wheels move over 
sills and up ramps at the slight- 
est touch. 


All wheels swivel for easy handling 
in cramped aisles and around tight 
corners. 


Curved handles offset so hands clear 
books when top shelf is filled. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


1 


~ 
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ot 


y. 
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Si 


7 
_ 


Load it with books or supplies — this sturdy truck moves 
smoothly and noiselessly with the slightest touch. You'll 
like the quiet shelves, protected underneath by “noise 
dampeners”, and the comfortable curved handles that 
give you clearance from the load. 


The Gaylord No. 42 — 2 shelf Book Truck is of all welded 
steel construction for longer, more useful life. It moves 
easily on ball bearing, swivel type casters with four inch 
wheels. The harmonizing Desert Sand color with infra 
baked finish stays new looking. 


A versatile book truck at a budget appealing price. 
Shipped assembled, ready to use. 


Transportation charges paid. 


Please write for complete information. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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TWX FROM WASHINGTON - 3:40 PM = August 22: 


CG 2363 - GA -- 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ANNOUNCES THAT THE VOTE IS 190 
FOR AND 29 AGAINST, BANGS HIS GAVEL AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT IS 
EXTENDED UNTIL JUNE 30, 1966 ... PASSED UNDER SUSPENSION OF HOUSE 
RULES ... YEARS OF INTENSIVE WORK THROUGHOUT ENTIRE COUNTRY BY FRIENDS 
OF LIBRARIES AND THE PROFESSION CLIMAXED BY 40 MINUTES OF VIGOROUS 
DEBATE ... EVEN THE OPPOSITION EXTOLES LIBRARIES AND COMPLIMENTS THE 
JOB BEING DONE, OBJECTING ONLY TO FEDERAL AID IN GENERAL AND NOT TO 
LIBRARIES IN PARTICULAR ... INSPIRING TO NOTE STRONG BIPARTISAN 
SUPPORT AS FLOOR LEADERS READ LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT FROM BOTH PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES AND REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS LINE UP EAGERLY TO 
DECLARE SUPPORT AND TO FILE EXTENDED REMARKS FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, END OF MESSAGE. 


For the first time in history, the country's need for improvement and extension of 
library service has been recognized in the platforms of both political parties. 
Each party invited the Association to express its views before the platform 
committee. Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free Library, Philadelphia, and Presi- 
dent of ALA in 1958-59, represented the Association before both committees. 


The Platform adopted by the Democratic National Convention in Los Angeles on 
July 12 contains this statement: 


'We pledge further Federal support for all phases of vocational 
education for youth and adults; for libraries and adult education; 
for realizing the potential of educational television; and for 
exchange of students and teachers with other nations." 


The Platform adopted by the Republican National Convention in Chicago on 
July 27 contains this statement: 


''Toward the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity 
for every American, we pledge these actions: 

',..Support of efforts to make adequate library facilities 
available to all our citizens. ..." 


What are your views on the Joint Conference of the ALA and the Canadian Library 
Association? Evaluation committees have been appointed by both associations 
to ascertain the values of such a joint conference to both associations; 
this action was taken in order to help make a decision later on another 
joint conference in 1965. The ALA committee is composed of: James E. Bryan, 
Newark (New Jersey) Public Library; Esther V. Burrin, Westlane Junior High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; John Fall, The New York Public Library; 

Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Katharine G. 
Harris, Detroit (Michigan) Public Library, chairman. Miss Harris asks that 
you send your comments to her or to any member of the committee. You are 
urged to write. All members of the ALA Special Committee to Evaluate the 
Joint CLA-ALA Conference were members of the Conference Program Committee for 
the Montreal Conference. 
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"Library convention exhibits are a significant part of the promotional plans and 
public relations programs of suppliers, binders, jobbers, and publishers. They 


serve also as a vital factor in determining conference attendance for many li- 
brarians.'' So begins a report prepared by Donald W. Kohlstedt, Director, 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) Public Library, for the ALA Exhibits Round Table on 
the problems faced by exhibitors and state and regional library associations 
in conflicting meeting dates, the handling of exhibits, cost of exhibit space, 
and the whole matter of making the exhibits useful to all. Recommended read- 
ing for state and regional library association officers. Copies available 
from ALA Headquarters upon request. 


Very recently, we had occasion to check the period of membership of one of ALA's 
members. The search revealed that the following persons have been members of 
ALA since 1900 or before: 


Name Member Since Years Name Member Since Years 


Ellen M. Chandler 1893 Edith Brinkmann 1897 
Linda A. Eastman 1893 Mary P. Farr 1897 
Marilla W. Freeman 1893 Jane P. Hubbell 1898 
William S. Merrill 1893 George E. Nutting 1898 
George F. Bowerman 1894 Helen Tutt 1898 
Helen Haines 1894 Emma B. Hawks 1899 
Grace F. Leonard 1895 Mary Casamajor 1900 
Bertha E. Blakely 1896 Anna K. Fossler 1900 
Effie Power 1896 Harriet B. Sornborger 1900 


Eighteen persons - a total of 1146 years of membership in the ALA! 


Many members in attendance at the Montreal Conference made contributions. or pledges 
to the Headquarters Building Fund. Approximately $40,000 has been received 


to date. The entire membership will be given an opportunity to contribute to 
the Fund in October when pledge cards will be sent to every member of the 
Association. 


Staff News: Mr. Alphonse F. Trezza, newly appointed Associate Executive Director 
and Executive Secretary of the Library Administration Division, takes up his 
duties at ALA Headquarters on September 6. 


The Newsletter of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom has resumed publication 
with the cooperation of the Freedom of Information Center, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri. Subscriptions, new or renewals, may be placed 
by writing to Subscription Department, ALA Headquarters. Rate: $2.00. 


ae 
Wena, ee1gt 
David H. Clift 
August 23, 1960 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17—23, 

1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14—20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 

1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 3—9, 1966; San Fran- 

cisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan. 31— Feb. 
4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962 
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TIME AND THE RIVERS 

hy Florence Kerigan 
Post-revolutionary 

American adventure 

novel. Based on 

historical occurrence, 

this account of early 

travel tells of five 

young men who save 

their church land by 

flatboating a cargo of wheat down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to brawling 
New Orleans. 2/6 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE LONG CRY 

by Mildred Offerle 

Fascinating novel of 

Judah and Babylon 

in time of the proph- 

et Jeremiah. Sensi- 

tively written, Israel’s 

disobedience and 

defeat are recreated 

through a heroic 

young Judean girl. Colorful char- 
acterizations of both warring peoples 
152(t) pages. Cloth. $3.00 


ALSO THESE ELOQUENT WORKS 
The Proverbs for Today 
hy Thomas Coates 
58 portions from the Book of 
Proverbs given a brisk, to-the- 
point devotional treatment. /28 
pages. Split binding. $2.00. 


LUTHER'S WORKS 

Vol. 2 Lectures on Genesis 
Edited by Jaroslav Pelikan, trans- 
lated by George V. Shick. Mag- 
nificent Scriptual exposition, 
reproduced into English that 
retains the Reformer’s 

simple, direct and force- 

ful expression of doc- 

trine that the just shall 

live by faith. $5.00/(t). 


LITTLE CHILDREN, SING TO GOD! 
by Allan H.Jahsmann 


and Arthur W. Gross 
79 simple but in- 
structional songs for 
children 3-7. Hymns 
are short, easily 
learned, make a 
perfect way to bring 
Christian education 
to the very young. Full music accom- 
paniment. 52 Francis Hook illustra- 
tions, 17 in full-color. 96 pages 
Hard bound, washable cover, $2.95. 


erage re TIME TO PRAY 

by Elmer N. Witt 
Young people’s guide 
to more effective 
prayer, answering a 
major dilemma of 
Christian youth—the 
desire to “pray from 
the heart” as opposed 
to more formal 
“prayer ideas.” /20 pages. Paper. 
$7.00. 


TIME TO PRAY 


OTHER BEST-SELLING 
FAVORITES 
Little Visits With God 


by A. H. Jahsmann and 
M. P. Simon 


Kitty, My Rib 
by E. Jane Mall 


The Christ of the Gospels 
tr. by W. F. Beck 


Write for FREE FALL CATALOG 


CONCORDIA 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson e St. Louis 18, Mo 
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Have you ordered your copies of 


these 1960 A.L.A. 


THE FIRST FREEDOM: Liberty and 
Justice in the World of Books and Reading 


tet 


utStanding <UU entury 


n terary nsorshnip 


$8 50 


STUDYING THE COMMUNITY: A Basis for 
Planning Library Adult Education Services 


lehining and 


LET'S READ TOGETHER 


Books for Family Enjoyment 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th edition 


mit 


i Dalanced 


ging int 
; ' 
r and title 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


PROGRAMS 


i ili types an 
DISCUSSION GUIDE 


( mbined rlé 


publications .. . 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS, 7th edition 
Supplement 1956-1958 


j 


Winchell 


Constance M 
Lists and annotates over 1200 titles published during 


bring this standard work 


$3.75 


1956-58 and early 1959 t 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


the administration of library work with 


ling selection of materials and read 


$1.50 


COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN 1959 


The costs adequate library service in the form of 


gets for four different types of library sys- 


on 1959 price levels and costs ¢ 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d edition 


Margaret V. St 


A balance c tion of! r 100 


ying and cataloging in 


) in-print titles for 


grades 8S and 


formation in annotations for each title 


Author and t 


$2.00 


GUIDE TO ART REFERENCE BOOKS 
Mary W’. Chamberlin 


A unique g to the literature of art. More than 2500 


annotated entries for general works and works on 


sculpture, drawings, painting, prints, en 


| arts. Cross references and subject 


late 1959) $10.00 
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by Everett 7. V oore 


THE PLYMOUTH MEETING CONTROVERSY 


The contempt of Congress conviction of Mrs. Mary 
Knowles, 
morial Library at Plymouth Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, was overturned by the United States Court 
of Appeals, in Washington, D.C., on June 18, 1960. 
In March of 1956 the Senate Judiciary Committee 


librarian of the William Jeanes Me- 


had voted to recommend to the full Senate a con- 
tempt citation against Mrs. Knowles because she 
had refused to answer questions about alleged 
Communist associations. The Senate, by unani- 
mous voice vote, approved a contempt citation 
against her and the case went to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

Mrs. Knowles was indicted by a federal grand 
jury in November of that year, and was tried be- 
fore the U.S. District Court in Washington, D.C., 
January 7, 1957. She was convicted of contempt 
of Congress on fifty-two out of a possible fifty- 
eight counts, each count representing a separate 
refusal to answer a question. She was sentenced 
to a fine of $500 and 120 days in jail on each 
count, the sentences to run concurrently. 

The Court of Appeals in overturning this sen- 
tence directed that the indictment against Mrs. 
Knowles be dismissed. She cannot therefore be 
tried again. 

At the time of Mrs. 
Library Committee of Plymouth Monthly Meeting 


Knowles’s conviction, the 


issued a statement reiterating its confidence in 
her, saying that in her two-and-a-half years as 
librarian the notoriety surrounding her case had 
“assured searching observation of her conduct. 
At no time during that interval have the Library 
Committee or the community found any intimation 
of anything less than the most scrupulous honesty, 
professional competence, and conscientious citi- 
zenship.” The committee pledged support of her 
appeal to a higher court, and announced that she 
not only would continue to serve as librarian, but 
would receive an increase in salary. 

As Lawrence Clark Powell pointed out in his 
article, “The Elements of a Good Librarian,” in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, September 1959, the 
Mary Knowles case has received little notice 
among librarians, though it has been widely re- 
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ported in the press and widely commented on. The 


ALA’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom has 
taken no action on it. No reference to the case is 
to be found in Library Literature. 

Mary Knowles had first been called before the 
Senate Internal Security 1953, 
when she was librarian of the Morrill Memorial 
Library, Norwood, Massachusetts. She had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment when confronted with 
testimony by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
informant, Herbert A. Philbrick, identifying her 
She was dismissed from 


Subcommittee in 


as a Communist in 1947. 
her position. While she was being considered for 
a temporary position as librarian at Plymouth 
Meeting, during the librarian’s recuperation from 
an accident, she had suggested to the Library 
Committee that she might not be a suitable candi- 
date because of the dismissal. 

The committee satisfied itself, however, as to 
her professional qualifications and character, and 
employed her for six months. When the position 
became vacant the next year, she was appointed 
librarian. 

After Mrs. 


Knowles made a notarized statement for the Li- 


being permanently employed, 
brary Committee “that she is not a Communist or 
a member of any subversive organization.” 

But there was substantial difference of opinion 
within the Plymouth Monthly Meeting (one of 89 
local units of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends) about the 
A “Citizens 
campaign was begun in the com- 


wisdom of appointing Mrs. Knowles. 
for Philbrick” 
munity in 1955, later continued as the “Alerted 
American Group,” which collected signatures for 
a petition to replace her with “a librarian of un- 
questioned loyalty.” 

The 
being given to the controversy by the press, re- 
afirmed its belief in Mrs. Knowles’s competence 
and her loyalty 


Library Committee, noting the attention 


to her country, and stated that 
“there has arisen no question about her ability. 
We have never had a better library service.” 

In the spring of 1955 the Fund for the Republic 
Plymouth Meeting’s 
stand and, after investigating the matter, an- 


became interested in the 
nounced that it was presenting the Monthly Meet- 
ing with an award of $5000 for “courageous and 
effective defense of democratic principles” in re- 
fusing to give in to organized pressures to dismiss 
Mrs. Knowles. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the Fund, suggested that the award would have 
a practical value in compensating for the losses 
suffered when two townships and a community 
organization withdrew their support from the 
Jeanes Library because of Mrs. Knowles’s em- 
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ployment there. There was not full agreement in 
the Monthly Meeting that the award should be 
accepted, and it was placed in escrow until such 
time as the Meeting could “in unity agree to its 
disposition.” Later, the $5000 was accepted for the 
use of the library. 

The Fund’s award to the Monthly Meeting was 
the subject of investigation by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in the course of its hearings in Philadelphia in 
July 1956. Chairman Francis E. Walter stated 
that his committee wished to know “more about 
the factors which prompted the Fund for the Re- 
public to consider the retention of a Communist a 
defense of ‘democratic principles’ worth $5000 of 
its tax-exempt money.” The hearing occasioned 
further controversy within the Meeting over the 
retention of Mrs. Knowles, for in its annual re- 
port, published January 2, 1957, the Walter Com- 
mittee cast doubt on the appointing authority of 
the Library Committee of Plymouth Meeting and 
asserted that Mrs. Knowles “had not at any time 
been employed by the Plymouth Monthly Meet- 
ing.” (The Society of Friends points out that the 
committee actually does have responsibility for 
maintaining the library in such an “unprogramed 
meeting” as the Plymouth Meeting. ) 

It was in July of 1955, following the award by 
the Fund for the Republic, that Mrs. Knowles was 
subpoenaed before the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
She stated before an executive session of the com- 
mittee that she would exercise her moral and legal 
right as a private citizen to refuse to answer ques- 
tions which she felt were purely personal and not 
relevant to the committee’s mandate. She did not 
invoke the Fifth Amendment, but made a full and 
unqualified statement as to her loyalty, and af- 
firmed that she had acted on principle. 

Called again before the committee in Septem- 
ber of that year, she again stated that she was not 
a Communist, that she was not a member of the 
Communist Party, and that “for many, many years 
I have had no connection, direct or indirect, with 
any organization on the Attorney General's list.” 
She again refused, however, to answer questions 
she considered the committee was not justified in 
asking. The following March the Senate Judiciary 
Committee recommended the contempt citation, 
and the Senate approved it in April. 

Mrs. Knowles’s appeal was not acted on for 
several years, as the court was awaiting Supreme 
Court rulings on three other cases. In its decision, 
the Court of Appeals noted that the subject of the 
inquiry when she was called as a witness had 
been “an investigation into communism,” but held 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 


“step-Up 


CONTRI ey 
shelving of books! 


“kik-step” that 
glides and grips 


For safe climbing in the library 


Step-Up” rolls wherever you need it. The 
instant you step up on it, it grips the floor 
ind stays put for complete safety. It won't 
wobble, slip, or roll as long as you are stand- 
ing on it. Step down—it holds fast until 
both feet are on the floor. Now it’s free to 
glide to the next stop. Platforms have rub- 
ber safety tread. All-around bumper pre- 
vents scuffing of walls and furniture. “Step- 
Up” gives you 14” more reach for easy, eye- 
level shelving of books. Get “Step-Up” 

the safe, handy “kik-step” 
Choice of Desert Sage or Silvertone Gray, 


from Demco! 


only $15.50 each delivered. Lower prices on 


quantities. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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Facts About 


THE 


Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


Author of ‘‘Famous First Facts” 


1959 x 360p. x Illus. x $6 


VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT—almost 

without exception—about the Presidents 
of the United States, will be found in this 
book. In Part I a chapter is devoted to each 
President in chronological order. Personal 
data and family history are followed by facts 
on elections, congressional sessions, cabinet 
appointments and the vice president, as well 
as highlights of the President’s administra- 
tion. Part II includes collective data and sta- 
tistics on the presidents as individuals and on 
the office of the presidency. 


“No more useful volume than this will come the 
way of reference workers during the forthcoming 
election year. Recommended for all reference col- 


lections.” Library Journal 


<n 
“This book is probably the most readily useful 
ever published on its subject. . . . Librarians, teach- 
ers, editors and all serious students of politics will 
find it invaluable.” Milwaukee Journal 
apie 
“It is a fact-filled volume, amazingly foresighted 
in the answers it provides to questions which will 
certainly be asked.” 
Gerald D. McDonald, Chief 
American History Division 
New York Public Library 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 * 
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that the government had failed to establish that 
this was the subject. It also held that the inquiry’s 
objective had not been made clear to Mrs. 
Knowles. 

The fullest account of the matter was published 
in 1957 by the Civil Liberties Committee of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, in a pamphlet entitled The 
Plymouth 
obtained at 25 cents from the committee, 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia 2). 


In its Foreword, the committee says that the 


Veeting Controversy (copies may be 


1515 


controversy has been “more searching and funda- 
mental than any other faced by a Quaker Meeting 
The life of the Meeting and the 
individual lives of all the members have been 
deeply affected. 

“While this report has sought to avoid dealing 


in recent years. 


in personalities,” it continues, “the Committee 
cannot help noting the conduct of Mary Knowles 
Even under the greatest stress she has gone quietly 
about her own affairs and has managed to do a 
highly 
stood firmly by her stated principles; she has 
2 eee 


creditable job as a librarian. She has 


acted without recrimination 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 
Catalogs on request 

Burnett Road & First Ave. 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The University of 0 


These two young students point with Sooner pride at “their” school—the 11,500 student, tax-supported 
University of Oklahoma, in Norman. By an act of the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature, the University 
was founded in 1890, seventeen years before Oklahoma became a state. In the intervening years, the 
University has built the internationally famous Schools of Geology and Petroleum Engineering. 


The University Library, one of the most complete and educationally functional in the nation, features 
open shelf, subject matter arrangement. A recently constructed large addition contains functional, highly 
flexible Globe-Wernicke Book Stacks, Study Carrels, and other library equipment. 


If you’re considering a new library, 
or modernizing or expanding an existing one consult 
Globe-Wernicke’s free Library Planning Staff 


GitosBe WERNIC KE 


for personal service. Write today for complete 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
information, Dept. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Q-9 .. . makes business a pleasure 
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by Germaine Krettek 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
From January to June the legislation to extend 
the Library Services Act for another five years 
progressed in orderly fashion in accordance with 
the established pattern. Following 
three days of hearings by the Special Education 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the bills introduced by 
52 Representatives, an amended or “clean” bill, 
H.R.12125, was reported out 
May 11. This bill 


mittee Chairman 


legislative 


unanimously on 

introduced by the Subcom- 
Carl Elliott (D., Ala.) 
unanimously approved by the full Education and 
Labor Committee on the following day. To fa- 
cilitate passage of the legislation, the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee thereupon 
amended the bill introduced by Senator Hill with 
(S.2830) 
new House bill and favorably reported it to the 
Senate on May 13. Without a dissenting vote the 
Senate passed $.2830 on May 26. 

On June 2, however, the 
ceived a major setback. The House Committee 
on Rules by a tie vote of 6-6 denied « “rule.” 
thus preventing the bill from reaching the House 
floor for consideration. This action by the Rules 


was 


54 cosponsors to correspond to the 


extension bill re- 


committee was wholly unexpected and a satis- 
factory explanation is difficult to obtain. The two 
ranking Democrats on the committee joined with 
the four Republican members to kill the bill. 

At this writing Congress has temporarily ad- 
journed and the bill is still tied up in the Rules 
committee. Unless one of the members who voted 
against the bill requests a reconsideration soon 
after Congress returns in August, it will then 
be necessary to attempt the difficult procedure 
of obtaining a vote in the House by “suspending 
the rules.” On certain established days the 
Speaker may entertain a motion to suspend the 
operation of the regular rules and pass a bill. 
However, this requires an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members voting, a quorum of 
the House being present. 

The situation is critical. There is still a chance 
that H.R.12125 can become law before the end 
of the 86th Congress, but it will take the com- 


bined efforts of all friends of libraries. 


NEW FALL BOOKS FROM A.L.A. 


Guidelines for Library Planners 


Reports the proceedings of A.L.A.’s Library Admin 
istration Division Buildings and Equipment Insti- 
tute of June, 1959. Covers general aspects of library 
building. Presents plans, criticism and discussion of 
8 university and public libraries, and statistical data 


and comments on 12 school libraries Sept. $3.75 


Public Library Policies—General and 
Specific 


Public Library Reporter #9 
Examples of written policies in use by public li- 


braries of various sizes Fall $2.25 (tent) 


Library Service to an Aging Population 


Public Library Reporter #10 
Reports the proceedings of the June, 1959 institute 
of A.L.A.’s Adult Services Division and Office for 
Adult Education Fall $2.25 (tent) 


Training for Librarianship Before 1923 or 
Prior to the Publication of Williamson's Re- 


port on Training for Library Service 
Sarah Vann 


A history of library service education and picture of 


the American Library Association in a little ex- 


plored period Fall $6.00 (tent) 


Subscription Books Bulletin: Reprint of 
Reviews Sept. 1956 - July 1958 


Subscription Books Bulletin: Reprint of 
Reviews Sept. 1958 - July 1960 


Formerly a quarterly, the SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN was combined with THE BOOKLIST in 
September, 1956. These two reprints make all the 
reviews of the Subscription Books Committee pub- 
lished during the first four years of the combina- 
tion available in two separate bound and indexed 


volumes Fall each volume $3.00 (tent) 


. , ea 
| American Library Association 
50 EAST HURON ST. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATIONS 


When Congress voted on July 3 to recess until 
political conventions, final 
agreement had not yet been by the 
Senate-House Conference H.R.- 
11390, the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. As 
passed by the House, the bill provides grants 
to the states for library services, “under allot- 
ments for the current and prior fiscal year, pur- 
suant to the Act of June 19, 1956, as amended, 
$7,500,000, to remain available until expended.” 

The Senate version of the bill provides “For 


after the national 
reached 


Committee on 


grants to the states, pursuant to the Act of June 
19, 1956, as amended, $7,500,000.” 

The conferees must reconcile the differences 
which relate to the unpaid allotments for fiscal 
1960 but will not meet again until August. In 
the meantime, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will make payments to the 
states in accordance with a Congressional Resolu- 
tion passed on July 1, which authorization is 
effective until August 31, 1960 (P.L.86-569). 


POSTAL RATES 


Shortly before adjournment, the House passed 


by unanimous consent H.R.4595, as amended by 


NEW 


PROFIT 
MAP 
PLAN 


IH cour nex 
BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT™™ MAPS 
AND ATLASES for HOME—SCHOOL—-OFFICE—GIFTS 


Giant 50” x 38” maps in full color 


WORLD - U.S.A. - EUROPE - SOUTH AMERICA - PACIFIC 

NORTH AMERICA - ASIA - AFRICA - CANADA - NEAR EAST 

- SOLAR SYSTEM - STAR CHART plus: STORYLAND - BIBLE 

LANDS. ALL BEST-SELLERS AT 29¢ 

WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES, WALL MAPS 

OF THE WORLD .. from 29¢ to $5.95 
Get full details of this SPECIAL MAP PLAN. Write 
today for BOOK BAZAAR Brochure ALA-960 


eZ» BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, INC 


w York 23, N. ¥ 


Vest 6 Str 


the Senate, the bill “to clarify and make uniform 


provisions of law relating to special 


educational, cultural, and li- 


certain 
postage rates for 
brary materials.” 

One of the amendments permits the mailing 
of unbound as well as bound periodicals at the 
materials rate, and another corrects the 
that 
mailed to and from cooperative processing cen- 


library 


existing law so library materials can be 
ters at this rate. Other amendments pertain to 
the inclusion of guides and scripts with mailings 
add printed educational 


of films or filmstrips, 


charts of a permanent nature to the materials 
mailed at the book 
scientific or kits, 

other devices to the materials that can be mailed 
at the library book rate. 

that 
bill will be enacted in this session. On June 2] 
the House Post Office and Civil 
mittee voted not to take up the Administration 
sponsored postal rate increase bill (H.R.11140) 
on which hearings have been completed. On May 


had testified for ALA 


against the proposed increases in the educational 


that can be rate, and add 


mathematica instruments, o1 


It seems unlikely a postal rate increase 


Service Com 
20 Emerson Greenaway 


materials rate or the library materials rate. 


COLLEGE CLASSROOM ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 
held in both 


House and Senate on various bills which would 


Extensive hearings have been 
provide federal grants or loans to colleges and 


universities for the construction or improve- 
classrooms, lab- 
oratories, facilities. As a 


result of these hearings a bill has been developed 


ment of buildings for use as 


libraries, and related 
which is given a good chance of becoming law 
in the next Congress. Senate bill is S.3776, in- 
troduced by Senator Joseph Clark (D., Pa.) for 
himself and talph Yarborough (D.., 
Tex.). The companion House bills are H.R.12933 
N.J.) and H.R.12930 (Metcalf 


Senator 


(T hompson 


Mont.). 


COMMISSION ON NOXIOUS AND OBSCENE 
MATTERS AND MATERIALS 
On June 30, the Senate passed 8.3736 (Mundt 
S.D.), a bill which would provide for a com- 


mission of 17 members—federal and state offi- 
cials and representatives of industry, education, 
and the clergy—to coordinate nationwide efforts 
to curb the traffic in The bill has 


referred to the House Committee on 


obscenity. 
now been 
Education and Labor, 
consideration a companion bill introduced by 
Rep. James Oliver (D., Me.), H.R.12931. These 
bills represent a compromise of several proposals 
on which hearings were held last spring. eee 


which also has under 
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It’s time 
for libraries 
to take a new look 
at microfilm 


@ Today microfilm is do- 
ing wonders in libraries. 
It’sshrinking bulky stacks 
of periodicals, news- 
papers, and books to eco- 
nomical size. It’s guard- 
ing against the possible 

loss or damage to valuable 

original documents. And, equally im- 
portant, it’s making rare and original 
works readily available to students 
@ The only thing 
you need to make microfilmed ma- 
terial truly available is a low cost, 
compact THERMO-FAX ‘Filmac 
100’ Reader-Printer. Developed by 
3M research, this ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer lets you view the film on 
rolls, in jackets, or on aperture cards 
on the big screen. When anyone 
copy of any microfilmed 
document, you just touch a button 
and in seconds you have an enlarged, 
clear copy. There’s no need for tran- 
scribing information by hand, there’s 
no chance for error. B® THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printers 


and researchers. 


wants a 


MMiiewnesora Miinine AND Mianuracrurine COMPANY 
.. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


M THERMO FAK 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN 


make microfilm practical 
for any library of any size. 
There are many “‘Filmac”’ 
Reader-Printers actively 
at work today in public, 
private, and business li- 
braries—making refer- 
ence and research easier, 
faster, and more comprehensive. @ 
We invite you to take a new look at 
microfilm now. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy of “‘Let’s Take a Positive 
Look at Microfilm” a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at 
work, written by a recognized expert 
in the field. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-60, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please rush me a free copy of ‘‘Let's Take a 
Positive Look at Microfilm 


Name 
Title 
Library 


Address 


es 
oe ein) 


TERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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Now, another invaluable teaching 
tool for the elementary grades, 
from the publishers of 
. The Golden Book Encyclopedia 


THE GOLDEN 


PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


in Goldencraft Library Binding 


YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY 


Educators have hailed The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
for the magnificent way in which it makes even the 
most difficult subjects clear to the pupils of 

the third through the sixth grades. Now 
Golden Press brings you the first Atlas 

ever to present a wealth of information 

about the lands and people of the 

earth in a manner readily grasped 

by elementary school children 

Prepared under the supervision of 

Dr. Phillip Bacon, Associate Professor 

of Geography at Teachers College, 

Columbia University, it is illustrated 

in full color on every page. The Golden 

Picture Atlas is so attractive and 

casy to use it will make “looking it up” 

fun and instill the reference habit 

in the very youngest readers 

e 6 volumes e Fully indexed 

e Net Price $14.95 


THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


Will be an inspiration to teachers and librarians, 
as well as to children. It will aid them immeasur- 
ably in presenting units on the use of the ency- 
clopedia and in correlation with Science, Social 
Studies and Language Arts 

—Margaret S. Sandine, Head, Materials Center, 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
¢ 8 volumes, 192 pages each 
e Fully indexed in final volume 
e Full-color illustrations on each page 
¢ Net price $39.50 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Directing the International Relations Office 
is a remarkable experience, one that I wish 
could be widely shared. Actually, the director 
directs nothing. He is a kind of cultural rela- 
tionist who travels abroad to study library con- 
ditions and needs and to promote programs of 
library assistance, especially in library edu- 
cation. His geographical area is Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, Africa, and Asia. During 
his three years with IRO, Jack Dalton covered 
a large part of the world. As his successor, 
I have barely begun. So far I have traveled 
only through Latin America and around the 
Pacific basin. Yet I have seen enough already 
to unsettle many old thoughts and to stimulate 
some new ones. The experience is not only 
remarkable; it is also disturbing. 

It is disturbing in fundamental ways. In 
the valleys of the Andes, among the rice ter- 
races of Taiwan, and on the streets of Dja- 
karta I have burst into sweat as I asked myself 
again and again what my mission really is. 
What is the help we give? Who really wants 
it and why? How can it be usefully and in- 
offensively given? 

The help we give, or should give, is not 
easily defined. I might at have 
thought that I knew the answer. By now | 
think that I have only begun to know the ques- 
tion. When we go abroad, what do we offer? 
Dollars? Yes, in many instances we do—dol- 
lars that are sometimes appreciated, some- 


one time 


times not. Technical assistance? Again, yes 
assistance that can be useful if wisely applied, 
but that is not always received with as much 
enthusiasm as we feel in the giving. 

More pointedly, do we offer a superior tech- 
nology to underdeveloped peoples? Do we 
offer to raise backward peoples to our level? 


Swank read 
May 26, 
at the annual 


e Dr. 
this 
1960, 


dinner meeting of the 


paper 


District of Columbia 
Library Association. 


The help we give 


by Raynard C. Swank 


Director, International Relations Office 


Do we offer to make other peoples as good as 
we? 

There is nothing wrong with financial and 
technical aid. It is needed, and anyone who 
has the resources should give it. The crux 
seems to be the human values that are given 
or taken away. No help that 
deprives a man of his self-respect is wanted. 


along with it 


No superior creatures are welcome. No for- 
eign systems are desired that negate a man’s 
own cultural traditions. The help we give must 
first of all serve a man’s own purpose—his 
purpose as well as ours. 

| suppose there are goals, or values, that are 
common to all mankind. I do not know. Per- 
haps we could all agree on the pursuit of hap- 
piness. We might agree for the most part that 
we all seek to establish institutions of indi- 
vidual freedom and social order, and that the 
library is one of those institutions. But there 
are differences, particularly between the East 
and the West—differences if not in goals then 
at least in the methods of achieving the goals. 
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There are historical, social, and ethical differ- 
ences, even differences in modes of thought. 
And these differences are frequently very difh- 
cult to perceive. Yet perceive we must if the 
help we give is not to hinder. 

[| cannot analyze these differences in any 
fundamental way. But let me try to illustrate 
by calling attention to a few conditions that 
affect libraries—conditions that differ between 
the United States and many other countries 
and that have resulted in different forms of 
library development. 


AVAILABILITY OF BOOKS 


First, the availability of books. We are ac- 
customed and our libraries are geared to a 
plenitude. If we lose them we replace them. 
They can be easily reproduced in one form or 
another as often as necessary. We therefore 
display them on open shelves, lend them even 
to school boys, and take pride in how many 
wear out. We can afford to regard some of 
them as expendable. 

But this idea that books are expendable is 
quite new in the world. It does not, perhaps 


it cannot, obtain in any country where each 


book not 


is still a treasure. where all books 


copy of every necessarily even a 
sood book 
are rare and irreplaceable. In those places all 
books are protected exactly as we protect our 
own treasures. They are locked behind glass, 
shielded from careless hands by chicken wire, 


dark stacks. The 


bears a special custodial responsibility; he 


or secluded in librarian 
is often made personally liable for every loss. 
Of course the books are carefully guarded! 
Their use is a privilege, a very special privi- 
lege, reserved for those who earn it—the ma- 
ture scholar, the distinguished public servant. 

The point is that many of our modern con- 
cepts of library service are really predicated 
that books 
books, and books to replace books, are cheaply 


upon the condition and more 
and universally plentiful. Open shelves, popu- 
lar circulation, readers’ advisory services, the 
encouragement of independent reading, even 
standards of book selection and programs of 
interlibrary 
upon that condition. What shakes me is the 
ease with which we 


cooperation—all are predicated 


assume that we are ad- 
vanced and others are retarded because the 


facts of life that we face are different from 


658 


those that they face. Believe me, they face 


their facts just as realistically and intelligently 


as we do ours. 

Even the availability of paper is a condition 
of that of books. We take paper for granted, 
enough to keep any number of secretaries 
busy just filing it. But paper is not abundant 
in some parts of the world. No paper, no 


books: 


Then imagine the local reaction to an Ameri- 


no books, no free popular libraries. 


can library expert who enters those parts with 
the preconception that any enlightened li- 
brarian would at once open his shelves, send 
the books home with any and all readers, and 
them to back for 


Where paper is scarce the books might even 


encourage come more, 


be regarded as more valuable than the readers. 


METHODS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Second, methods of scholarship. We have 
the idea that university scholarship is best 
served by a central or main library, and some 
of us are quick to recommend one wherever 
Yet there are scores 
Mexico 


to Kyoto that cannot discover why they exist 


it does not already exist. 


of central university libraries from 


Some are vestigial: they have lost their his- 
toric meaning. Others are imitative; they have 
not yet found their meaning. We know that, 
given certain conditions, they do have a mean- 
ing. But what are those conditions? 

Those conditions lie in the nature of the 
itself, its 
riculum, as well as its teaching and research 
methods. The United States university em- 


university organization and cur- 


phasizes general education and the interrela- 
tionships among specialized fields of knowl- 
edge. During about half his undergraduate 


back forth 


among the several disciplines in order to gain 


career the student moves and 
a broad understanding of the world and to 
choose his specialty wisely. Even during the 
other half he may be required to strengthen his 
knowledge of related specialties. There is a 
role for a central library in this curriculum. 

But in many universities of the world each 
department, or faculty, is an airtight com- 
partment. A student chooses his discipline 
when he enrolls in the university, and all the 
courses he ever takes are offered by the faculty 
of that discipline. Each faculty, moreover, has 
its own library, sometimes a very good library, 
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and there is no curricular reason why a stu- 


What 


? 


library ? 


dent should ever use another library. 
role, then, for a central university 
None but to store books that nobody needs and 
to supervise a study hall. It is folly in this con- 
text to suppose that building a central library 
would solve anyone’s problems. 

Suppose we got the idea that, regardless of 
university organization or curriculum, a cen- 
tral library of our type would at least advance 
research. It conceivably might, but another 
significant condition of research is a full-time 
faculty 


in South America, for example, most faculty 


devoted to research. The fact is that 


members are part-time teachers who earn 
much of their living as practicing lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, or businessmen, or as part- 
time teachers in other universities. They have 
neither time nor incentive for research. So why 
the library? Who would use it? 

There is a central library function, however, 
aside from the physical centralization of the 
books themselves, that is being developed in 
South American universities and promises to 
be useful. This function is the coordination of a 
decentralized, faculty library system by means 
of centralized bibliographic and doeumenta- 
tion services—titerature searching through a 
strong collection of bibliographies and indexes 
and abstract journals, the compilation of union 
catalogs, the centralization of acquisitional and 
cataloging processes, and the provision of inter- 
library loan and photoduplication services. 
These are library functions that can and do 
exist apart from the faculty libraries them- 
selves and that few of the faculty libraries could 
ever provide for themselves. But we North 
\mericans are used to dividing the library be- 
tween tec hnical and readers’ sery ices, or be- 
tween main and departmental libraries, not be- 
tween book collections and library functions. 
Here the documentalists have the edge on us. 
Understanding the South American university 
and the kinds of library services that would fit 


its needs requires a wrench of our imagination. 


CLASSIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Third, the classification of knowledge. Sup- 
pose, for example, we decided that the re- 
classification of a library in Argentina from 
a fixed-location to the Dewey System would 
advance library service. Why? Because stu- 


dents will be encouraged to browse in the li- 
brary stack? Because Dewey discovered the 
natural order of the universe? Nonsense. Un- 
til books are abundant the students cannot be 
allowed to browse in the stack. And Dewey 
did not discover the natural order of any uni- 
verse, except that of New England in 1870. 
The amazing thing to me is the extent to 
which the Dewey classification has already 
been adopted throughout the world. Appar- 
ently for two reasons. First, its decimal nota- 
tion, which is indeed universal in its appeal 
and utility. Second, its stability and reliability, 
which commend it to people everywhere, re- 
gardless of the order of whose knowledge. But 
Dewey was never conceived as an interna- 
tional classification. It is oriented to the West 
indeed, the nineteenth century, Protestant, 
New England West. The intellectual and polit- 
Bud- 


dhist of this generation could not conceivably 


ical violence that it does to a Taiwan 
have been anticipated by its author. 
The world-wide acceptance of Dewey for 
practical as against intellectual reasons raises 
doubts about the intellectual importance of 
shelf classification in any country. But what 
about classification for bibliographic pur- 
poses? The librarian in the United States is 
hardly aware of this problem, because he uses 
him classification 
means shelf classification. This might be one 


a dictionary catalog. To 


of the reasons why he is so indifferent to the 
University Decimal Classification. The UDC, 
I find, is commonly used in South America 
in classified catalogs, while the books are 
shelved in fixed locations. I wonder if any 
of us would seriously argue that Dewey should 
replace UDC in classified catalogs. 

Really, | of us would 
seriously argue that in a foreign scholarly li- 


wonder how many 


brary the classified catalog should be replaced 


by a dictionary catalog. In this instance I am 
not sure that United States librarians made 
the right decision on the basis of their own 
conditions. 

It seems to me that United States librarians 
should be particularly cautious about the clas- 
sification systems they recommend. For one 
thing, we know that our own systems leave 
much to be desired. For another, we know that 
the organization of information can be ac- 
complished by several combinations of shelf 
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arrangements, card or sheaf catalogs, and 


bibliographical supplements, the usefulness of 
which depends on a variety of conditions, such 
as stack access, methods of study, mechanical 
equipment, and cooperative indexing or cata- 
loging services. And then there is the order of 
knowledge itself. What knowledge ordered for 
whom? The content of the book collections, 
the arrangement of disciplines, and the very 
categories of thought differ widely between 
the East and the West. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Fourth, the education of librarians. In the 
United States there has evolved a graduate 
professional program based on a four-year, 
undergraduate, liberal arts degree. This pat- 
tern fits neatly our university curriculum and 
our ideas about the qualifications for li- 
brarianship. But the difficulties of applying 
this pattern in other countries are legion. In 
Indonesia, for example, the undergraduate 
program is three years, not four, and the mas- 
ters program is two, not one. The purpose 
and content of the undergraduate program, 
moreover, are different. In some countries a 
graduate school that is not based upon an un- 
dergraduate program in the same subject is 
unthinkable. For such reasons as these there 
are no graduate library schools in Latin Amer- 
ica or Asia; all the existing schools are under- 
graduate. Is our system better? Yes, for us. 
But for Asia and Latin 
least not until basic changes in the structure 


America, no, or at 


of higher education have occurred. 

Meanwhile, foreign librarians who want our 
type of graduate library degrees must come 
to the United States to get them, and they must 
face the chance that their own undergraduate 
backgrounds may be so different from ours 
that they will encounter grave difficulty. And 
they must also face the chance that when they 
go back home their peculiar United States de- 
grees may be neither understood nor appreci- 
ated. 


LIBRARIANS’ STATUS 


Fifth, the status of librarians. In our coun- 
try a career librarian can climb, in his own 
right as librarian, through the academic ranks 
of the university to achieve the status of pro- 
fessor and dean. The public librarian can be- 
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come an intellectual leader in his community, 
a person of influence and prestige. Not so in 
many other countries. A Japanese University 
librarian, for example, can rarely become the 
director of his library, even if he has earned 
a graduate library degree. This post is re- 
served for a senior professor, who is usually 
elected by the faculty for a term of several 
years, and who continues his teaching and 
research. This practice does not deprecate the 
library. The president of the university is also 
elected by the faculty for a similar period. The 
election of either does honor to both the in- 
dividual and the office. Librarianship as such 
simply does not rate the honor. 

As long as this condition exists—and this is 
a condition that does not imply backwardness 
in either the professors or the librarians—the 
elevation of a career librarian to the director- 
ship of the library could be disastrous to both 
the individual and the office. In his own land, 
and by means that are appropriate to that land, 
the librarian must earn the status that merits 
the honor. He cannot import his prestige from 
the United States. 
him. 


nor can we export it to 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Sixth, administrative procedure. This is a 
broad rubric under which I would like briefly 
to suggest several differences that affect the 
operation of libraries. Take an organization 
chart, for example. The fact that an Asian 
library might adopt a chart that looks like 
one of ours does not mean that the organiza- 
like The 


people work together, the way they get things 


tion will work one of ours. way 
done can be very different. Calling a commit- 
tee together or creating an administrative coun- 
cil to talk out a problem and establish a con- 
sensus might not work at all, because nobody 
could act ethically in that kind of situation. 
There might even be class restrictions upon 
who can meet and talk together. The processes 
of winning support, of assigning or withdraw- 
ing responsibility, or of reaching decisions may 
follow ground rules that the American does not 
comprehend at all. 

At the community level the public library 
in some countries is regarded as strictly a gov- 
ernment responsibility. The people have noth- 
ing to do with it. There are no citizens’ com- 
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mittees or boards that assume a public respon- 
sibility, if necessary in opposition to the gov- 
ernment, for the improvement of library serv- 
ice. The idea that the people themselves might 
contribute in their own interest to better edu- 
cational facilities does not exist. Library 
books belong to the library, the library be- 
longs to the state. Neither belongs to the 
people. Under this condition the procedure for 
stimulating library development bears little 
resemblance to that in a Middle Western 
American city. 


LITERACY 


And last, literacy. In the United States pub- 
lic libraries thrive among a people whose rate 
of literacy is high. Among peoples whose rate 
is low, who wants or needs or could use a 
public library? Do we suppose that the crea- 
tion of public libraries would teach people to 
read? Perhaps in some degree. But generally 


speaking, there must first be schools and books 


for the schools. In some places, Fiji for ex- 
ample, I have seen schools that did not even 
have suitable primary readers. Under these 
conditions it would be folly to criticize the 
libraries that do exist because they serve the 
and are not organized for popu- 
popular library cannot evolve 
should 


educated elite 
lar use. The 
faster than 

evolve. however. just as fast. Just as soon as 


popular education. It 


there are people who can read, or schools 
where people are being taught to read, the li- 
brary becomes a necessary part of the move- 
ment toward literacy. 

These are all examples of conditions that 
affect library development—the availability of 
books, the methods of scholarship, the classi- 
fication of knowledge, the education and the 
status of librarians, administrative procedures, 
and literacy—conditions that vary widely be- 
tween the United States and many other coun- 
tries. Because of these and other conditions, 
libraries are different in other countries. They 
develop along different lines and function in 
different ways. If the help we give is not to 
offend or embarrass our colleagues in those 
countries, if it is to do more good than harm, 
these differences must be sought out and ap- 
preciated. 

Lest there be any smugness left in us, let us 


recall the recency with which librarianship in 
the United States has advanced beyond that in 
the so-called underdeveloped countries. How 
long since the Williamson report on library 
education? How long since the Graduate Li- 
brary School was opened at the University of 
Chicago? How long since career librarians 
achieved the directorship of some of our 
major university libraries? How long since 
college librarians achieved academic status, 
and how many have not yet achieved it? How 
long since many of our libraries adopted per- 
sonnel classifications that differentiate profes- 
sional from nonprofessional work? How long 
since public library service was extended to 
large rural areas? How long since our own 
bookstacks were opened? Most of us can prob- 
ably remember when these changes were tak- 
ing place, and some of these changes are still 
taking place. And what is still the popular 
image of the librarian in this country? We are 
not so much farther advanced in either sub- 
stance or time as we like to think. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds of 
important libraries throughout Latin America, 
Asia, and other areas—libraries about which 
we know depressingly little. Some are cen- 
turies old. Many preserve resources of out- 
standing cultural and historical significance. 
They served a mature and useful purpose be- 
fore all but a very few of our libraries were 
born. They look and act differently from our 
libraries. Different people use them. But they 
are attuned to the purposes, the methods, and 
the means of the societies they serve. My visits 
to such institutions as the Academia Sinica at 
Taipei, the Museum at Djakarta, the Chil- 
dren’s Library at Sao Paulo, and the Munici- 
pal Library at Lima were memorable expe- 
riences. 

If we knew more about these libraries and 
the conditions of their development, if we 
were better acquainted with the societies in 
which they exist, we would be less inclined to 
assume the superiority of our own methods 
and judgment. Isolated by geography and par- 
ticularly by language, we often fail even to 
search for the values that do obtain. We an- 
alyze organizational procedures, count vol- 
umes and staff, measure square feet, and esti- 
mate the circulation of books per capita, then 
draw conclusions that might be neither rele- 
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vant nor useful. The least we can do is pay 
attention to why other people act and think 
as they If we did we could all be the 
wiser. The Orient is full of the richness of hu- 
man creativity, cumulative through time that 


do. 


began before the Occident was discovered. 

I do not belittle our own culture. I want 
only to put it in its proper relationship to 
other cultures. In many ways we have a great 
deal to offer that is needed elsewhere in the 
world. But in other ways we have a great deal 
to learn. Above all we still need the humility, 
the understanding, and the flexibility of spirit 
to be one people among many. We are all de- 
veloping nations in one way or another. We 
still need the wisdom of history and the per- 
spective of a world that did not begin in 1776 
and is not likely to end in New England or 
California. 

What, then, is the help we give? What is the 
role of the cultural relationist? The wisest an- 
swer I have yet heard was offered by René d’- 


Harnoncourt of the Museum of Modern Art 
when he spoke last fall at the Denver Con- 
ference of the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco. He said in effect—I can only para- 
phrase—that the modest role of the cultural 
relationist is merely to see to it that the cul- 


tural products of one country that are useful 


to another are made available. Like a plumber, 
he keeps the pipes open. A country benefits 
only the utility 
and feel the need of an available product. This 


when individuals recognize 
conception is wise because it assumes a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect and assistance. It 
implies no superior or inferior cultures, no ad- 
vanced or retarded peoples. It advocates the 
imposition of no method or system by one 
people upon another. Instead. it awaits the 
readiness of each people to discover, modify, 
and adopt for itself whatever cultural products 
of another people it needs and can use. 

My job in the International Relations Office 


is to keep the library channels open. eee 


USIS LIBRARY IN JAMAICA 


The U.S.LS. has recently opened the Alexander 
Hamilton Library in Kingston, Jamaica. Housed 
in the general library of the Institute of Jamaica, 
the time of the staff of the 
larger library. Mary A. Brebner. standing, right 


it shares part of 


in the photograph, is librarian; Barbara Lewars, 


whose photograph appeared on the cover of 


Life’s international edition for July 20, 1959, is 
assistant librarian. 

The library is in an excellent position near the 
The bookcases 
racks were made from Jamaican mahogany in 
the institute’s workshop. The initial book stock 
About 


earlier issues 


main entrance. and periodical 


was about one thousand volumes. sixty 
current periodicals are on display; 
are in the glass-fronted cabinets below. 

Hamilton was born in the small 
Nevis. Miss Brebner 
“It is interesting to know why this young 
Islands for the 


the same 


Alexander 
West 


writes: 


Indian island of 


Leeward 
He 


gone to 


genius left the sunny 
cold of North 
reason that 
tion. He had some aunts in the Virgin Islands 


America. went for 


many have get an educa- 
who were willing to pay for him. He attended 
King’s College in New York City, now Columbia 
University.” 
Tom Noonan, 
United States 


dedicating the library: 


the 
Ww hen 


Public Affairs 


Information 


officer of 
Service, said 
“We have come here to 
praise Alexander Hamilton, not to bury him. The 
good that this West Indian did does not lie in- 
In calling this the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Library, we hope in a small way 
to acknowledge the debt to the West Indies which 
has long been outstanding. Hamilton believed in 


terred with his bones. 


paying debts. This debt we are paying gladly, if 
a bit belatedly.” eco 
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What is happening 


to our overseas libraries? 


by Edward Heiliger 


e Mr. Heiliger, who 
is now librarian of the 
undergradu- 
of the 


University of Illinois, 


( hic ago 
ate division 
has had wide experi- 
ence in library work 
overseas. He was sent 
to Nicaragua by ALA 
in 1944 to take charge 
of the Li- 


Vicaragua. 


{merican 
o} 
In 1946 the Rockefeller Foundation sent him to 
Chile to establish a library school at the Univer- 


brary 


sity of Chile. Upon his return to the United States, 
he was employed by the Department of State in 
its overseas library program as head of Program 
Management. From there, in 1950, he was trans- 
ferred to Mexico to be director of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library, oldest and largest of our over- 
seas libraries, which had established by 
{LA in 1941. While Mexico, he was sent to 
Brazil to establish the Thomas Jefferson Library. 
He returned to the United States in 1953. 


be en 


in 


What has happened since the ALA Bulletin 
(November 1953) lowered the boom on book 
burning in our overseas libraries and pub- 
lished the ALA Council’s encouragement to the 
then-proposed U.S. Information Agency? The 
best thing that has happened is that the over- 
seas libraries have been relieved of their prop- 
aganda role and allowed to develop as long- 


range cultural relations institutions. This, of 


course, is very much to the liking of U.S. li- 
brarians who have participated in the pro- 
gram. 

The other side of the coin is that there are 
hardly any librarians left to enjoy this new 
freedom. Dr. Robert Downs, recently returned 
South which he 
made it a point to visit U.S, libraries, reports 


from a American tour on 
that he saw not one professionally trained U.S. 
librarian in any of the USIA libraries that he 
visited. Miss Flora B. Ludington on her trip 
to Africa last year reported: “None of the 
USIA libraries that I visited is staffed with 
trained librarians.” Both Miss Ludington and 
Dr. Downs are members of the USIA Advisory 
Committee on Cultural Information, enabling 
them to appraise this situation from the inside. 

Actually, there are some 31 professional li- 
brarians working in the 156 libraries in 64 
countries. In addition there are about six pro- 
fessional librarians who are cultural officers 
and have libraries as part of their responsibil- 
ity. This is certainly a woefully inadequate 
number. In 1958 the advisory committee rec- 
ommended an action program to improve the 
situation. The committee recommended to the 
director of USIA that 1) as rapidly as budget 
provisions will permit, an American librarian 
be placed in charge of every large USIA li- 
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brary overseas; 2) the position of librarian 
not be combined with that of Cultural Affairs 
Officer or any other officer, but be considered 
a full-time assignment, except in branch li- 
braries which have small reference collections; 
3) the position descriptions for USIA library 
personnel be reviewed to stress the broad as- 
pects of the services expected of them and to 
de-emphasize the narrowly technical phases; 
4) the position classification scheme for USIA 
personnel be revised to encourage career li- 
brarians to remain in the system, with op- 
portunity for promotion to supervisory and 
other higher level posts rather than, as at pres- 
ent, requiring them to leave the library profes- 
sion in order to become eligible for the more 
advanced grades (Congressional Record, April 
10, 1959, p. 5048). 

Although almost two years have passed 
since these recommendations were made, al- 
most nothing has been done to put them into 
effect. A great deal has been done to make 
local nationals better library employees. This, 
of course, is no substitute for hiring profes- 
sional U.S. librarians. The agency has sent a 
professional librarian, Lucille Dudgeon, on 
workshop trips. This is all to the good, but 
certainly unimpressive in terms of professional 
development in such a large program. Last, 
and most important, is the effort to create a 
Foreign Service Career Reserve Officer Corps. 
Key USIA personnel are now taking examina- 
tions for entering this corps, and librarians 
are eligible. This promises to provide consider- 
ably more job security for librarians who can 
pass the examinations. However, it is no sub- 
stitute for an independent career system. Al- 
bert Harkness, Jr., the director of the In- 
formation Center Service of USIA, says that 
legislation for such a career system is being 
sought, but is being blocked by the current 
struggle to decide whether USIA will become 
an integral part of the State Department or 
an independent agency. Mr. Harkness also 
stressed the difficulty in finding qualified li- 
brarians for the salaries USIA is able to pay. 
Apparently such librarians are reluctant to 
leave the good pay and security of their own 
jobs to venture abroad; the lure of interesting 
work in foreign surroundings is not enough to 
draw them away. 

The library profession is not alone in com- 
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plaining about the lack of adequately trained 
personnel in the USIA program. The English- 
teaching people are complaining about the 
quality of their personnel, the exhibit people 
theirs, the motion picture people theirs. This 
would indicate that the trouble lies with meth- 
ods and conditions of recruitment, rather than 
drawbacks within the library profession. 
Top management of the agency certainly 
realizes the effectiveness of library service. 
George Allen, director of USIA, said of the 
overseas information libraries in a speech 
at Wagner College, October 19, 1958: “There 
has never been a more important part of 
USIA activity, then [in the early days of 
USIA] or now. .. . If I had to maintain just 
one USIA activity and no more, my choice 
would be our libraries, which include not only 
books but newspapers and magazines as well. 
The majority of people, I think, would agree 
with me. I’ve noted that when the agency has 
to close down a library anywhere, the protests 
from the local people are always long and 
loud.” Credit should be given to Mr. Allen for 
turning the emphasis of our USIA program 
from a “party line” to cultural relations. 
Strangely enough, the original concept of 


the program, begun in the late 30’s, was based 
on long-range cultural relations. The first over- 


seas libraries, organized and operated by the 
American Library Association, were definitely 
so conceived and so operated. However, as 
World War II progressed, the libraries were 
tied into our propaganda efforts, and this con- 
tinued and intensified after the war. The Mc- 
Carthy affair brought it to a head and re- 
sulted in a reaction that gave Mr. Allen a 
chance to return the program to sanity. He 
realized that the “American image” we are 
trying to portray abroad is a highly complex 
thing, and a library showing all of its facets 
is a natural agent for this portrayal. The pub- 
lic library concept has been developed more 
highly in the U.S. than in other countries, 
and has broadened to include activities which 
make the library a true cultural center. 

The library as an agent for developing bet- 
ter overseas relationships has proven itself 
many times over. The USIA library in Paris 
reported in 1958 that it was answering 3000 
reference questions a month. The Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City has become 
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a very important part of the intellectual life 
of: Mexico. The Mexican Foreign Minister 


told Mr. Allen some years ago: “You know, 
Mr. Allen, in my personal opinion, the finest 
thing the United States has ever done for 
Mexico was to establish the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library down there on the main street of 
town.” 

What can librarians do to promote the em- 
ployment of more librarians in our overseas 
libraries? Library administrators can try to 
make it easier for staff members to arrange 
lengthy leaves of absence to take positions 
overseas. All librarians interested in overseas 


work can apply to the USIA Information Cen- 


ter Service for overseas positions. They can 
become proficient in at least one foreign lan- 
guage and take every opportunity to become 
knowledgeable of foreign affairs. The agency 
wants librarians who have an interest in their 
whole work, not just in the library. Through 
Dr. Downs and Miss Ludington, the library 
profession’s representatives on the USIA Ad- 
visory Committee on Cultural Information; 
through the ALA International Relations 
Office; through the ALA International Rela- 
tions Round Table; and through senators and 
representatives in the U.S. Congress they can 
make known their interest in the overseas li- 


brary program. eee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ANKARA’S INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP IN 1960 


by Carl M. White 


Dr. White, a professor in the Columbia Univer- 
sity library school, is on leave as director of 
the institute, an ALA project supported by the 
Ford Foundation. 


The Institute of Librarianship, an under- 
graduate library school in the University of 
Ankara, Turkey, returned to business as usual 
in June. Time lost from classes in May, when 
students were excluded from universities by 
government decree, threw closing dates late. 
Final examinations were held June 29—July 9. 

Some 207 students were registered in the 
institute in 1959-60. Regular attendance, a 
better standard of measure under Turkish uni- 
versity procedures, averaged 140-150, with 26 
graduating. Other seniors who are taking ad- 
ditional time for preparation expect to qualify 
for graduation in the October examinations. 
there were 
eight graduates in 1959 and eight in 1958. 
Twenty-eight students passed the second-year 
examination required of all those who wish to 
continue in the institute during the remaining 


This is the third class to graduate 


two years. Several failed their foreign-language 
examination or their examination in library sci- 


ence. 


The rector of the University of Ankara congratulates 
Giinal Kéymen on winning second prize in the 1960 
Emily Dean awards. Dr. White is at the extreme far 
left of the photograph. 


Just before the school year ended, on June 
27, the institute held its first public occasion 
under the Second Turkish Republic to present 
the Emily Dean awards. These annual awards 
are made to the three seniors of high scholastic 
standing whose graduating theses are picked 
by a jury as the best all-round contributions to 
Turkish librarianship. 

Necmeddin Sefercioglu, winner of the first 
prize, outlined a regional library program for 
the Nevsehir area, after first making a thorough 
analysis of community background and needs. 
Giinal Ké6ymen took second prize with an im- 
aginative report on progress that could be 
made by the University of Ankara library 
through reorganization of technical services 
to reduce duplicated effort and to improve ef- 





Almost the entire senior class of the Institute of Librarianship, photographed with their two American professors 


and two Turkish assistants on the staff of the institute. 


ficiency. Nimet Savas’s thesis (third prize), an 
application of standard survey procedure, re- 
ported on the Middle East Technical University 
Library and concluded with recommendations 
for improvement. Members of the jury were 
Anne M. Davis. director of American libraries 
in Turkey: 
institute, serving as the representative of the 
dean of the Faculty of Letters; Dr. 
Ersoy. assistant in the institute and like Dr. 
Yurdadog a Ford 


studied in the Graduate Library School of the 


Dr. Berin Yurdadog, assistant in the 
Osman 


Foundation fellow who 
Sami Ozerdim. chief 
librarian (under the director ) of the National 
Professor Ethelyn Markley. who is in 


Ankara on leave from the University of Cali- 


University of Chicago: 


Library: 


fornia library school; and the director of the 
institute. 

These awards bear the name of one of that 
small circle of overseas librarians who have 
served their country and their profession. often 
with distinction. but who are all but nameless 
to those at home. The career of Mrs. Emily M. 
Dean (NYS 1915). took her 
around the world, with tours of duty at Peking. 
Ankara. She Anne 


Davis’ predecessor as director of American li- 


now retired. 


Johannesburg. and was 
braries in Turkey. and was as well known on 
Embassy Row along famous Atatiirk Boulevard 


as she was in libraries across Turkey. She was 


loved by all who knew her and is still spoken of 
as one of the best friends the United States has 
sent to Turkey. 

Many have joined in building the young 


institute, but it was Emily Dean who first saw 


what a rough time a modern library school 
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would have getting started in Turkey without 
outside aid, and it was she who brought the 
Ford Foundation into the picture. Not long 
after the institute was organized she gave it 
funds for the awards, which were promptly 
named for her. Her purpose was to help furnish 


| he fund is 


to be replenished as need arises during her 


incentive for work of high quality 


lifetime; a bequest to be administered by the 
American Library Association will insure their 
being continued in perpetuity. The amount of 
the awards (now 300, 200, and 100 liras re- 
spectively ) is to be increased in 1960-61, the 
last year of the Ford Foundation grant. 

Meanwhile the growing public interest in the 
awards has made the prestige of winning more 
important than the money. Turkish readers of 
this year’s theses advocate publication of the 
better ones, in whole or in part. Juniors just 
turned seniors are already selecting topie s and 
getting advice from their professors for theses 
which will be due in April 1961. 

This year for the first time the awards were 
made the occasion for a public ceremony. The 
director of the 
sided; otherwise it was an all-Turkish occasion. 
Professor Senasi Altundag, dean of the Faculty 


of Letters at the time the institute was organ- 


institute, an American, pre- 


ized, told of the origin and meaning of the 
awards, and paid a splendid tribute to Mrs. 
Dean and her work in Turkey. Sami Ozerdim 
described the senior theses submitted in 1960 
and explained the basis of the jury’s decisions. 
Dean Bedrettin Tuncel spoke of the need for 
well-organized libraries and good librarians. 
commended the institute’s steady progress since 
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Emily Dean (now Mrs. Ernest A. Heilman) photo- 


graphed in one of the USIS libraries in Turkey while 
she was on duty there. 


it was founded in 1954—55, and in a courteous 
gesture asked the rector of the University to 
present the awards personally. The rector com- 
plied, after commending the institute for the 


vigor it is showing in its field and speaking 


with appreciation of the work of all those who 


have had a share in creating it. He included. 
Adnan Otuken. 
brarian, and other progressive Turks, officers 
of the 
was asked to administer the grant beginning 


besides former national li- 


American Library Association (which 
in 1953). American librarians who have served 
(Robert B. Downs, Elmer 
Grieder. Norris McClelland, 
Ethelyn Markley. and the present director) : 
and their Turkish assistants. Osman Ersoy and 
Berin Yurdadog. 


Besides the families of the prize winners. 


as professors 


Lewis Stieg. 


professors and docents in the Faculty of Letters 


and cultural affairs officers from the U.S.A.. 
Germany, and France were present at the cere- 
mony. As a courtesy to the institute, all profes- 
sors who have served as dean since it was or- 
six in all eee 


ganized were present. 


ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS—AN INVITATION 


You can help to make 1961-62 


the American 


a good vear tor 


Library Association by assisting 


the Committee on Apointments to identify able 
candidates for 
sum total of committee work forms in large part 
the work of the It is the responsi- 
bility of the (ppointments to 


Association 
Committee on 
recommend to the Executive Board appointments 
to fill vacancies on the following committees: 
Accreditation 


(merican 


Committee on 
ALA 
lishers Institute 
\udio-Visual Committee 
(Awards 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 


Textbook Pub 


Committee to 


Committee on 


Editorial Committee 

Elections Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Membership Committee 

Organization Committee 

ALA Publishing Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

ALA Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
tee for the United Nations 

H. W. Wilson 


Commit 


Company Library Periodical 


committee appointments, for the 


Award 
Joint Committee of 
Book Publishers 
Reading Development 
Joint ALA and the Canadian 
Library 
Joint 
Education 


American 
Committee on 


ALA and the 


Council 


Committee of 
Association 
ALA and the National 


Association 


Committee of 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg 
1876 — 1960 


e Mr. Fulton was editor of publications, Neu 
York Public Library, from 1935 until 1949. In 
this capacity he edited Bookmen’s Holiday, a 
volume of notes and studies written in tribute to 
Ur. Lydenberg after his retirement. At the con- 
clusion of the Preface to this volume Mr. Fulton 
writes that “he hopes sincerely that it will be 
acceptable to one man. You, gentle reader, un- 
less you are Harry Miller Lydenberg, are just 
velvet.” 
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by Deoch Fulton 


Because greatness grows in retrospect, before 
and since Genesis men have said that “there 
were giants in the earth in those days.” Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, who died in his eighty- 
fourth year on April 16, 1960, is already one 
of those giants, and the things he did, and 
was, will be long remembered. He was also 
a man whose stature and quality were recog- 
and by the 


nized by his contemporaries 


younger men who worked with and for him. 


He built the 


services, of one of the world’s best reference 


collections. and guided the 


and research libraries: he initiated, led, or 


was active in national and international li- 
brary and bibliographical affairs; he was a 
wise and generous counselor; a productive 
and ‘unyielding de- 
fender of the right to read the full record of 


mankind, good and bad: a modest man with 


scholar: a courageous 


gentle humor; a kind and loyal friend. 

What Lydenberg did, or caused to be done, 
is a distinguished part of library history. 
Among his many achievements are those in 
from the New York Public Library 
where he served 896 to 1941 as an 
assistant in charge of manuscripts, Assistant 
to the Director, Chief Reference Librarian, 
Assistant Director 
strength still lies in the collections he built 


and 


from 


and ___ Director—whose 
and the principles he established for their 
growth; the completion of Sabin; the Union 
List of Serials: the first census of fifteenth- 
books in Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City; and a host 


century America; the 
of other things, large and small, in the Li- 
brary. his clubs, the American Library Asso- 
ciation—which he served as 
1933 


which he was interested. 


president in 
and the many other organizations in 


He was author, editor. or translator of 


many standard works and numerous articles 


and reviews. and maintained. until his last 
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illness, an enormous volume of correspond- 
ence with other bookmen and scholars. 

He had more than fifty working years but, 
even so, it is remarkable that one man could 
do so much so well. Partly the reason lay in 
the man himself, short, erect, wiry, untiring, 
with tremendous energy under complete con- 


trol. He had a brilliant, balanced, inquisitive 


mind, quick to cut a problem down to size, 
solve it, and act. He was a master of detail, 
when detail was important, but never allowed 
it to develop into a fog of confusion and in- 
decision. He could read, and read carefully, 
a page at a time, and his memory was almost 
perfect. 

With his physical, mental and _ spiritual 
equipment, Lydenberg would have been a 
leader in any generation, but the extent of his 
accomplishment was partly due to the times 
in which most of his work was done. As an 
executive and administrator, or as an indi- 
vidual, he was unhampered and untrammeled 
by a multiplicity of forms, committees, con- 
ferences, consultations, surveys, and the many 
other time-consuming, parasitical handicaps 
on which Parkinson’s Law is based. He wel- 
comed critical opinion and constructive ad- 
vice, but sought them at first hand from com- 
petent sources. By keeping things clear and 
simple he had time to do his work, day by 
day, without haste or delay. 


A BEGINNING WITH BOOKS 


As a boy in Dayton, Ohio, he carried morn- 
ing papers and, since he was through with his 
o'clock, often worked for a 
room. After school he 
worked as a page and assistant in the public 
library. He has said that the smell of the 
presses, the early introduction to the mystery 


route by four 


while in the press 


of printing, and handling books in the library 
determined his choice of a way of life. Cer- 
tainly he grew to delight in good printing— 
paper, type faces, and design—and to appre- 
ciate books both as physical objects and as 
things with “power to strengthen and broaden 
our knowledge, to fill our needs of mind and 
soul.” 

He entered Harvard with the class of 1897, 
completed the course in three years and, after 
his first year in the New York Public Library, 
went back to graduate with his class, summa 


cum laude. It has been said that, as an under- 
graduate, he was picked as a man who might 
some day become Director of the New York 
Public Library. Whatever opportunities may 
have been suggested to him, the immediate 
prospect was hardly rosy. He was put to work 
sorting out the large accumulation of manu- 
scripts brought together, the year before, by 
of the Astor and Lenox 
libraries and the Tilden Trust. For ten hours 
a day, six days a week, with the privilege of 
working as much unpaid overtime as he chose, 
he was paid thirty or forty dollars a month. 
Some of the “female staff,” most of whom 
got from twenty to thirty dollars a month, 
were granted a half-day on Saturdays, but 
the men worked a normal week. Catalogers 
were allowed to take books home so that, 
evenings and Sundays, they could catch up. 
But to Lydenberg, a sixty-hour week was a 
holiday and left him time for reading and 
study and for work on the Library’s Bulletin, 
of which Wilberforce Eames was the anony- 
mous editor and Lydenberg the anonymous 
contributor. 

Evidently Dr. John S. Billings, the library’s 
first director, had his eye on the young man, 
for in 1899 he made him Assistant to the 
Director. As such he was chiefly concerned 
with plans and construction of the building 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street and 
with preparation for the eventual transfer to 
it of the books and staff in the Astor and 
Lenox buildings. 

His habits of work became a pattern which 
he followed during most of his active life—a 
couple of early morning hours, a full day on 
the job, and three or four hours at night. This, 
to him, was the good life, full of interest and 
adventure, of stimulating association with his 
peers and stimulative association with his 
staff. 

In later years he added a garden to his 
other occupations and brought to it the pa- 
tience, care, insight, skill, and hard work 
with which he had mastered the world of 
books. This, too, brought him happiness and 
satisfaction. After one spring, “cantankerous” 
in both weather and health, he wrote: “Never 
mind, good or not so good, the fun of digging 
in soil, down on knees, dirtying hands and 
clothes still remains.” He was then eighty-two. 


the consolidation 
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4 CONCERN FOR GROWTH 


routine comfort, there must be a 


Lf, for 


major entry. “Bookman” may be the most 


obvious for Lydenberg. But although he 
worked and lived with books as few men have 
or could, it is possible that his greatest con- 
cern was with growth—the growth of an au- 
thor’s idea through a printed book to a flow- 
ering in other minds; the grewth of a library 
from good to great: the growth of an associ- 
ate or subordinate in resourcefulness and de- 
pendability; the growth of flowers, shrubs and 
trees. All his life he was a grower, a nursery- 
man of men and things. 

Truly modest, the first person singular was 
his least used pronoun, unless something went 
Then the fault 


his. If things went well it was because some 


wrong. and the blame were 


one else had done a eood job. Never a word 
about the 


prodding by 


instruction. advice, guidance. and 
Lydenberg. Of his own achieve- 
“All in all, as I look 


done nothing that any 


ments he wrote: 
back at it I feel I’ve 
other with the 


would have failed to do. Look at a boy in his 


once 


fellow faced same chances 
high school days privileged to work with and 
for Electra Doren: 
able to see and talk with Justin Winsor and 
William H. Tillinghast: then to find himself 
working with Billings and Eames and Ander- 
son! Was he not richly favored? I did nothing 


such 


in his twenties in college 


but carry on the traditions and ideals 


spirits had let me see as buoys for the channel 
to be followed. . . . No one fortunate enough 
to work with Anderson and the loyal staff he 
him with such careful in- 


gathered around 


sistence on capability and personality. no one 


behind 


could ever fail to put every ounce 


privileged to see the moving spirit 


Billings. 


of energy and intelligence into carrying for 
ward the ideals moving them and the stand- 


ards set by them. ... 


“In the Library over which he presided, as in the 
books, he fathered his flock, as 


siderate and helpful about minor problems as 


world ot con- 
he was an inspiring and untiring leader in great 
undertakings.”—Franklin F. Hopper, in Book- 


men’s Holiday. 


“The leader in the field must be backed by 
his staff. He is nothing without them!” 

Lydenberg’s loyalty to his predecessors ex- 
tended to. and was felt by. those who were 
privileged to work with him. He was not al- 
work for. 
that not 


hard. as 


Ways an easy man to since he 


never quite understood everyone 


could work as long. as well, and 


with as complete devotion to the job as he 
did himself. But he did expect, and for the 
most part got. the best a man could do, and 
with that he was content. 

Away from his job and the immediate 
responsibilities of administration he shed the 
and became a 


garments of authority 


outer 
delightful companion, young and gay in spirit; 
a talker full of wit and wisdom: an attentive 
to walk fast 


alw ays eacel 


and sympathetic listener: ready 
and far or to explore a byway: 
to learn what the other fellow could teach him. 

In his office he 
served, and sometimes seemed to use people as 
books—to be taken off the 
shelf, information quickly extracted, checked. 
little dis 


who did 


was, of necessity. more re- 


impersonally as 
compared, and then put back. A 


Ven 


their jobs well were let alone. and Lydenberg 


concerting to a sensitive soul, 
stepped in only when he felt the need for. Or 
saw the possibility of, improvement. So far 
as he could he brought about the improve- 
suggestion—*""Don't think we 
letting the other make the 


discovery. persuaded that the better idea was 


ment by you 


might? man 


his own. If that failed. there would be an or 


der, precise, complete and final, to be checked 


for prompt execution. 

Because he assumed that a man’s best was 
his normal output he was not astonished by 
it and was chary of praise. But anyone who 
“Good.” or “We don’t need to be 
ashamed of that.” could be sure that the words 


knew 


earned his 


came trom an honest man who what 


he was talking about. 
All very old fashioned and contrary to the 
Dale 


Ly denbet 9 made 


Carnegie gospel. But in spite of that. 


a host of firm and devoted 


friends. and his influence was international. 


Because he was kind. and fair. and honest: 


because his belief in books and their use was 
practiced rather than preached; because he 
had a mind to be respected and a heart to be 
Lydenberg. eee 


loved he Was 
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Clara Ingram Judson—An Appreciation 


‘People are more important to me than anything 
else’’ could be the theme for the life and works 
of Clara Ingram Judson. She devoted her life to 
showing through her writings, lectures, and per- 
sonal life that the United States is a great coun- 
try and that it is people who made it so. 

“Individuals are important’’ was Mrs. Judson's 
theme, and it was natural that she should feel 
that young people should know the great leaders 
in our country’s development through dynamic, 
dramatic, and yet accurate biography. She spent 
years doing research, using primary rather than 
secondary sources. As a result, she brought to life 
for the nation’s young people many of the great 
men and women of our country. 

It is a fitting tribute for children’s librarians to 
honor Clara Ingram Judson for her integrity, cre- 
ative writing, and dedication to the world of 
children. It is a great pleasure for me to honor a 
great woman for her own personal charm and her 
contribution to making this a better world for all 
through understanding. 


Carolyn W. Fieid, president 
ALA Children's Services Division 


George 


bought that lantern 


by Clara Ingram Judson 


Now you find it, now you don’t, is the game 
the researcher plays with books, magazines, 
documents, and people. Truth turns up in the 
most unlikely places. Therein lies the labor 
and the challenge. 

One of my more dramatic moments came 
when I was looking for a a circus in Defiance, 
Ohio. I had chosen that town for Michael's 
Victory and the conflict between railroaders 
and canalers because I knew it well—not in 
1856, to be sure, but when as a child I 
visited my grandmother there. I'd watched 
canalboats and the muleboys, and I knew it 
was a good circus town. No friends or kin 
were there, though, when I went researching. 
So I worked first at the library and then at 
the office of the Defiance Crescent. They got 
out files more than one hundred years old 
and slowly, noting week by week, month by 
month, I read—news, death notices, advertise- 
ments. And I watched for a circus. 

I came to June 1856, and read that no 
circus would come that summer because of 
the cholera in northern Ohio. Too bad! But 
my time was set for me by the railroad; I'd 
have to make do without a circus. I read on 
to August, hardly believing what my eyes saw 
before me. 

“Dan Rice is coming! Be here next week!” 
I exclaimed, forgetting everything but my 
delight. Reporters came running to my table. 

“Who's Dan Rice?” “What train?” They 
bombarded me with questions. 

“Oh, I’m talking about 1856,” I admitted 
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CLARA INGRAM oak 


The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award is given by the Chil- 
dren's Services Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion every five years “to an author or illustrator whose 
books, published in the United States, have over a pe- 
riod of years made a substantial and lasting contribution 
to literature for children."’ The selection of the winner is 
made by ballot by the members of the Children's Ser- 
vices Division who have already made nominations to 
the committee. The medal was designed by Garth Wil- 
liams and was presented to Mrs. Wilder herself at the 
Newbery Caldecott banquet in Minneapolis in 1954. The 
second award was made posthumously to Clara Ingram 
Judson at the ALA-CLA Children’s Book Awards Banquet 
in Montreal on June 21, 1960. 


sheepishly. “But look! The cholera is under 
The circus will be here exactly when 
Dan Rice? He is the most famous 


” 


control. 
I need it. 
of all American clowns! 

They laughed at me and went on with their 
work, I turned pages. 

The circus had come and paraded in its 
glory along Clinton Street. And in the middle 
of that parade the lion’s had hit a rut 
and tipped over. The lion got out, and be- 
fore the terrified people could move, it had 


cage 


wandered up a side street, along the towpath, 
and into a barn. But let the Crescent finish the 
“With quick thinking an Irish lad be- 


longing to the railroad gang dashed after the 


story: 
lion, slammed the door, and locked it. In min- 
utes the trainer was there with the cage and 
the lion was safely inside. No one was hurt. 
The circus people gave the boy two tickets but 
did not get his name.” They didn’t need to: / 
knew he was my Michael. 

It was for this book, too, that I needed an 
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industrial accident that was not the fault of 
the employee and found it in construction rec- 
ords of the time and area. Then the accident 
had to be treated. A surgeon friend got me an 
introduction to the Northwestern University 
Medical Library and a kind librarian brought 
out files of Ohio Medical Society medical re- 
ports. None was indexed. I read page by page. 
After hours I came upon just what I wanted: 
-incredibly—by 
I let 
care of 
have 


a broken shoulder treated 
my own grandfather, Dr. Jonas Colby. 
him (and the record) take over the 
Michael. Without that record I'd not 
dared to use chloroform, there, in 1856. 

The work for Petar’s Treasure was quite 
different, as shrimp workers were mostly of 
this century casually accepted that 
books were of little use to me. Missis- 
sippi, had long been a favorite vacation place 
one spring my husband and I 


and so 
siloxi. 


for my family; 
took our grandchildren down for spring vaca- 
tion. We showed them the shrimp factories; 


they went on a shrimp boat. They were fas- 


“He was about ten and very purposeful as he 
rushed into the library to ask, ‘Say, where are 
the books by that wonderful lady who writes 
about people?’ The librarian knew that he 
could mean only one author among the hun- 
dreds writing for young people, Clara Judson.” 
—Norman Rathbun, coordinator of work with 
youth in the Milwaukee Public Library, writing 
in the library’s newsletter of June 13. 
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cinated and said, “Gram, you have to write a 
book about this.” So, another year, my hus- 
band and I| went again. 

Through the kindness of the then Dal- 
matian consul at New Orleans, I met Steve 
Sekul, one of the rich and successful owners 
in the shrimp business. He had come to 
America as a youth about the time I’d chosen 
for my story. Quickly he’d learned the lan- 
guage and American ways. He married and 
sent five sons and daughters through school, 
the state university and its law school. 

“Every American should know the law of 
the land,” he told me. 

He and his wife lived in a small cottage un- 
der a beautiful live oak tree—“The tree God 
made for me in America,” he said. There he 
told me tales of his youth, and through him 
I was welcomed in the homes of other work- 
ers, Several of these 
warmly of their Negro friends, and the older 
same 


new friends spoke 
mentioned belonging to the 
church—the Roman Catholic church nearby. 
I visited the church and the church school, 
but the priests and teaching sisters were 
young and too new to answer my questions. 

“The Bishop of Natchez would know,” one 


ones 


of the sisters said. 

So when I got home I wrote to the Bishop, 
and he kindly gave me all the information I 
needed; the people had worshiped without 
distinction of nationality or color. So in my 
book, you'll find Petar glancing across the 
church and seeing his friend G.W.—just one 
sentence for a great deal of work. But that 
sentence tells the truth. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


Some of Andrew Jackson’s early biogra- 
phers fictionized him almost as much as Par- 
son Weems did George Washington, and 
many writers have since taken the easy way 
and copied. Such tales make Andy a most 
unattractive boy. Actual documents of his 
time show him as a bright lad who learned 
to read before he was five 
how); by the time he was eight he was the 
mail and came from 


(no one knew 
reader when 
Charles Town. 

In August of 1776 (Andy was nine) a rider 
brought a copy of a stirring new document. 


papers 


“A small tin writing kit was part of the general's field 
equipment.” Illustration by Lorence F. Bjorklund for 
Andrew Jackson, Frontier Statesman. 


“Fetch Andy to read it,” his well-to-do un- 
cle ordered. By that time the boy had had one 
year at a country school, where his studies 
included a little Latin. He took a hasty glance 
at the big words, climbed on the horse block 
in front of the church, and read to the assem- 
bled neighbors the moving words of the 
Declaration of Independence. Andy was quite 
a lad! 

The archives of Tennessee had just been 
moved into the handsome new building across 
from the State House when I went to Nash- 
ville for further acquaintance with Andrew 
Jackson. After I had spent some days with 
books and documents, Mr. Robert Quarles 
brought to me a plastic box filled with yel- 
lowed, handwritten sheets of paper. 

“Wouldn’t you like to read some of the 
General’s letters?” he asked. “These were 
written while he was on his campaign south. 
I'll give you more light.” 

Hours passed as I pored over these letters— 
faint writing on fragile paper—very hard to 
read, 

A touch on my shoulder brought me back 
from the campaign. A message from the di- 
rector of the museum invited me to see some 
treasure. I covered the plastic box, put it in a 
safe place, and went to the museum. 

“You're reading the letters,” the director 
said. “There is something you will want to 
see.” 

We went 


into the Jackson Room. He 
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“WE WANT THIS RIGHT, YOU KNOW.” 


Mrs. Judson’s insistence on accuracy is dem 
onstrated in this article. The following reply 
to a minor query about the manuscript was re 
ceived in the Bulletin office the day before her 
death: 

“My curiosity got the 
find out Hunting Creek before I could 


settle to my book! 


better of me. I had to 
about 
... 1] hope you will call me 
again if any point is not quite clear. We want 
this right, you know. 

“I thank you for your congratulations. Me, I 
don’t believe it—but people seem to think it is 


happening!” 


pointed out a small object—a rusted tin tray 


with folding sides; there were two small, 


round bottles, one for ink, one for sand, and 
a groove for quill pens. 

“He set it on his knee at night and by fire- 
light wrote his official reports and then the 
letters you are reading.” 

Moved beyond telling, I looked at the ink- 
stand. If Jackson could write—as he did—l 
could read and learn his true story to tell 
young readers. Later | got a photograph and 
the artist pictured that inkstand twice in the 


biography. 


“The victors were drawn up in a mile-long line. The 
British marched between them, their colors furled.'’ Gen- 
eral Lincoln accepted the sword of the British second-in- 
command, in Robert Frankenberg’s illustration for George 
Washington, Leader of the People. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The study of George Washington brought 
other kinds of surprises. For days I sat be- 


hind a pile of books in the Library of Con- 
gress searching for answers to questions on 
my list. For instance, how did the Washing- 
tons get their heavy stagecoach across Hunt- 
ing Creek as they commuted between Mount 
Vernon and Alexandria? Wearily I turned 
from a big book to a slim little one the at- 
tendant laid beside me. I flipped it open and 
read: “The sun came out and we played ball. 
The General came by and pitched. The Gen- 
eral is a good pitcher.” That little book was 
the diary ofa private soldier. The bit I'd hap- 
pened on was written at the end of that first 
hard Valley Forge. It took 


hours to learn about that game: it was Round- 


long winter at 
ers, the forerunner of modern baseball. I have 
told the story in the biography, and we used 
the scene for the jacket—it’s all true: we do 
not invent. 

At the very last minute I had quite a blow 
with this book. In my first 
visited Mount Vernon. I'd noticed the lantern 


teens. when | 


that hangs by the stairway. The guide (and 
the guidebook, too) said that this lantern was 
given to Lawrence Washington and was from 
Admiral Vernon’s ship on which Lawrence 
this admiral that the 


place was named. On several visits since, I'd 


had served. It was for 


admired the same lantern and heard the same 
books Say that 
“made a pretty ceremony as the lan- 


Some Lawrence's wife 


tale. 


Nancy 





“He grabbed Jack by the back of the neck, 
held him high, shook him like a dishrag, and ~ 
Pen drawing by Robert 
Abraham 


tossed him aside." 


Frankenberg _ illustrates Lincoln, 


Friend of the People. 


tern was hung and the name of the plantation 
changed from Hunting Creek Farm to Mount 
Vernon.” 
cluded thread 
through part of the story, and near the end 


had Nelly 


lantern just before she went down to be mar- 


As I planned the biography I in- 
mention of the lantern as a 


Custis as a bride stand near the 
ried. | was pleased with the way it worked 
out. 

We sent the galleys to Mr. Worth Bailey at 
Mount Vernon: he had 
them. He read and returned them with kind 
words, and the book was all but on the press 


promised to read 


when I had a wire from Mr. Bailey. 
“You 


everything. 


want to remove lantern. Hold 
Airmail letter follows.” 

Dismayed, | stared at it. Indeed. I did not 
want to remove that lantern! 


But Mr. 


standards. | 


will 


Bailey is a scholar: he knew my 
waited a miserable twenty-four 
his letter. It told me that the sales 


slip for that lantern had just been found; 


hours for 


George had bought it himself, in London in 
1763, years after it had been supposed to be 
hung “in the pretty ceremony.” But the letter 
had too. It 
rence’s portrait that George loved. “Couldn't 


Mr. Bailey asked. 


| remembered a letter that I had 


comfort. reminded me of Law- 
you use that?” 

Suddenly 
copied and then forgotten. It had been written 
by a guest at Nelly’s wedding: “We were wait- 
ing, the musicians ready, the bride at the top 
of the 


was the General? 


the guests hushed. But where 
Likely 


ing before Lawrence’s portrait, asking himself 


stairs; 
in his study, stand- 
again, ‘Lawrence, have I been worthy of your 
love and care?’ Then the study door opened; 
the General took his place at the foot of the 
stairs and the music began.” 

I went over all the proofs. I took out the 


lantern—it was still charming, but no longer 


significant. I put the portrait in where I could. 
The delay enabled Mr. Bailey to get to me the 
latest findings on the building of the first 
house on the site of Mount Vernon. He wrote 
later that we were the first to publish these 
facts. Actually, we have had many “firsts” in 
books 


who expects a “first” in a book for young 


these quite overlooked in reviews 
readers 7 

This delay and the changes in text were 
costly, but the editor and publisher at Follett’s 
share my ideals—only the literal truth is good 
enough for these books. Even the weather, if 
I mention it. is a matter of record. Foolish? 
Maybe. to a reader. But it helps me hold to 


my ideal in writing. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Experiences about Abraham Lincoln were 
still different. Through most of the 240 books 
about him that I read ran the thread of the 


tragic poverty of his youth. Was he really so 


poor? Or did it only seem so, later? 

After long study, my daughter and I went 
on a Lincoln tour beginning at Knob Hill 
Farm in Kentucky, his childhood home. A log 
cabin on the site of the Lincoln cabin is fur- 
nished with early nineteenth-century articles 
similar to things the Lincolns took with them 
when they moved to Indiana. Behind the cabin 
is the triangular field where Abe planted 
pumpkin seeds as his father planted corn. 

Inside the cabin I sat on a three-legged 
stool before the cold fireplace, I saw wooden 
bowls such as Thomas Lincoln had made, the 
corner cupboard, and stools. There Thomas 
had stretched out on a winter evening and 
told tales. for which he was famous. There 
Nancy (by many confused with a cousin of 
the same name but quite a different sort of 
woman) spun and wove and made shirts that 
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“set well on the shoulders.” There she read 
the few words she knew in her Testament; 
then, “putting her finger in the place, told 
the story in her own words. We liked that 
best,” her son said, years later. 

Were the Lincolns really poor? For that 
time and place they had comforts—a snug 
home, plenty to eat. They had love and faith 
and trust and that quality we now call “secu- 
rity.” 

My search did not end there. After I came 
home I began the task of reading all of Lin- 
coln’s speeches, notebook at hand, watching 
for every mention of his boyhood. Today that 
would not be so difficult; his complete works 
are published. But in 1949 I had to read 
many speeches in old newspapers wherever | 
could find them in Illinois. In the end I had 
a rich store of knowledge about Lincoln’s 
boyhood—it was a happy time until Nancy 
died so tragically. Thomas had worked sup- 
porting them well for that pioneer time. He’d 
moved to Indiana becatse in Kentucky he 
could not get title to the land—a good reason 
for change. Abe’s stepmother was a fine 
woman and helped the boy in many ways; but 


DUE PROCESS IN THE 


The conception of due process is a basic one 
in American constitutional government, prob- 
ably the best thing we have devised. That 
conception is that no man shall be deprived of 
his life, liberty, or property without due 
process, which means you cannot be deprived 


of them without a notice of charges, without 


a hearing, and without a chance to be heard 
and a chance to have counsel, 
adjudication or a decision by an impartial 
tribunal. 

Recognizing that the choice of books for li- 
braries must be in the discretion of the librar- 
ians, and that they ought not to be harried by 
members of the public one way or the other 
as to how to exercise that discretion, once they 
have decided a book ought to be on the li- 
brary shelves, why shouldn’t library boards 
adopt a regulation which requires that, before 
a book can be removed as a result of public 
pressure groups, there shall be some such 
procedure as this: There shall be filed a 
written statement of objection to the book; 
then an opportunity for a hearing at which 
those who favor the removal of the book and 


and without an 
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Nancy, his own dear mother, was his inspira- 
tion. 

So, from Lincoln’s own words, I recon- 
structed his boyhood; the very words I used 
were those he said were spoken. Through long 
laborious search I had come to know Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I believe that young people today need to 
know the truth about their country and the 
ideals on which it is founded. This need is 
served by bringing to them knowledge of the 
people and the leaders who worked and 


and 
eee 


dreamed that a nation should prosper 
stay united and free. 


Mrs. Judson’s books include: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Friend of the People 

ANDREW JACKSON, Frontier Statesman 

Georce WasuHincTon, Leader of the People 

THEODORE RoosevE Lt, Fighting Patriot 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Champion of the People 

THe Micury Five Hundred Years at 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Mr. Justice Homes 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Soo, 


CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 


those who favor its retention can be heard. 
Let it be aired. 

I submit that most of these attacks would 
disappear in the good sense of public hearings, 
because every time the argument for removing 
a book (the fact that reading a book can be 
dangerous) is really examined, it goes up in 
the smoke of nonsense. I rather think, if some 
such procedure as this were adopted by some 
library that we could test each 
case, it would give a good deal of protection 
not only to libraries, but to the citizens of 
communities, and to the good sense of the 


board, so 


American people. 
The other day I read that there is some such 
procedure as this for the removal of trees in 


Massachusetts. If somebody wants to get a tree 
e 


removed, he has to give notice; there must b 

a public hearing, when the friends of trees can 
rally around. I would submit that there is just 
as much reason for a device which will enable 
the friends of books to rally around.—W hitney 
North Seymour, addressing the fourth general 
session of the Washington Conference, June 
25, 1959. 
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Shown in photos: a “New Life” 
Library installation; "New 
Life" furniture for a research 
Be sure to call on us. Ask nook; the much-in-demand 


for Catalog L-60 for data “Multi-Level” desk; the new 


P . “Sound Center” mobile stereo 
on our library furniture. 
: or monaural record-tape 


player for group study. 


SJOSTROM USA 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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;) Rutgers University Press 
FALL 1960 


MICROBIOLOGY: 

Historical Contributions from 1776 to 1908 
edited by Raymond N. Deetsch 

Historically important papers translated into English. Bio- 


graphical sketches of the authors. 15 portraits; 18 illustra 
tions; bibliog. Published $5.00* 


LABOR LEADERSHIP EDUCATION: 
A Union-University Approach 
by Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert A. Levine 


An account of a pioneering educational project. Index 


Published $5.00 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 


by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 
Text-and-picture story of sources of jazz—music made by 


Negroes in the South—with over 200 superb photographs. 
Published $5.00 


NEWSPRINT: 
Producers, Publishers, and Political Pressures 
by L. Ethan Ellis 


An economic study of the cost structures of newsprint over 
the last 20 years. 25 illustrations; chart; index 
August $7.50 


THEORIES OF AGGREGATE 
INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
by Paul Davidson 


A concise history and critique of all the major theories of 
relative shares. Charts; appendices; bibliog.; index 
August $5.00 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE EVENING: 
Poems 1950-1960 
by John Frederick Nims 


“There is a beauty at once sombre and rich in many of these 
poems; and the lyric impulse comes from a great depth of 
experience and learning.”-—Henry Rago, Poetry 

August $3.00 


SOVIET LEADERS AND 
MASTERY OVER MAN 
by Hadley Cantril 


A brilliant analysis of Soviet ideology that reveals the gulf 
between Soviet theory and practice and Western social and 
political patterns. Index September Cloth $4.00 

Paper $1.65 


JAMES MONROE: 
Public Claimant 
by Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. 


A lively account of President Monroe’s financial intriguing 
after he left public office. 7 illustrations; notes 
October $4.00 


THE MORNING NOTES OF 
ADELBERT AMES, JR. 


Including a Correspondence with John Dewey 
edited and with a preface by Hadley Cantril 


Important notes on the thinking and investigations of a 
pioneer in the field of perceptual psychology. 4 illustra 
tions; bibliog.; index October $6.00 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY HISTORY 
edited by Rudolf Kirk and C. F. Main 


Fifteen original essays in English literary history and criti 
cism by members of the English Department, College of 


Arts and Sciences of Rutgers. Frontispiece 
October $5.00 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISCOUNT WINDOW: 
Administration in the Fifth District 
by George W. McKinney, Jr. 


A brief analysis of borrowing from Federal Reserve banks 
Tables; charts; bibliog.; index November $4.50 


HOST INFLUENCE ON 

PARASITE PHYSIOLOGY 

edited by Leslie A. Stauber 

Ninth published report of the Annual Conference on Pro 


tein Metabolism at Rutgers. Bibliogs.; references 
November $2.00 


HENRY GREEN: 
Nine Novels and an Unpacked Bag 
by John Russell 


Valuable insights into the fictional techniques and the 
themes of one of the most original of twentieth-century 
British novelists. Notes; index November $5.00 


POPULATION PERSPECTIVES 
by Philip M. Hauser 


A graphic study of world and national population prob 
lems. Charts; tables; index January $2.75 


LA FONTAINE: 

Poet and Counterpoet 

by Margaret Guiton 

“An unusually fresh and perceptive analysis of a poet on 
whom little exists in English.”"—Henri Peyre Index 


January $5.0( 


THE SPAIN OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


by Jean Hippolyte Mariéjol 

translated and edited by 

Benjamin Keen 

The classic history of Spain under the Catholic Sovereigns 
Contemporary illustrations; maps; bibliographical not 


glossaries? index January $7.50 


Prices followed by an asterisk (*) carry short discount. 
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Clara Ingram udson 


Winner of Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


“One of the most respected and beloved writers of our day,” 
wrote Fanny Butcher of Clara Ingram Judson. Mrs. Judson’s 
books have sold over 6,000,000 copies. The books have also 
received many honors and awards. Three of her biographies, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Justice 
Holmes, have been runners-up for the Newbery Medal. The 
Green Ginger Jar was given the Boys’ Clubs of America 
Medal, and Mr. Justice Holmes received the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Award “for special excellence in con- 
tributing to the character development of children.” 

The Follett Publishing Company is proud to have seven- 
teen books by Mrs. Judson on its list. Several more manu- 
scripts are in preparation. These books represent, in the 
words of the Friends of Literature Scroll, Mrs. Judson’s “far- 
reaching contribution to the cultural life of the young reader 


and the preservation of the American Heritage.” 


Follett Books by ; . . 
Bruce Carries the Flag 


Abraham Lincoln 
George Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Andrew Jackson 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Mr. Justice Holmes 


Benjamin Franklin 


Follett 


Please Mention the 


Clara Ingram Judson 


The Mighty Soo 
St. Lawrence Seaway 
The Lost Violin 


Petar’s Treasure 


Michael’s Victory 

Pierre’s Lucky Pouch 
Sod-House Winter 
Reaper Man 

Christopher Columbus 

(A Beginning-to-Read Book) 
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SEPTEMBER 
The Daffodil Bird 


By RUTH TOMALIN 
Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith 


An unusual adventure story set in 
= oe 


a wildlife preserve. 8-// ae Fa 


The Dog that Marched to Moscow 


By ERNEST A. GRAY 
Surring story of ¢ rgeon in Napo 


leon’s Russian campaign. 9 and up 


¢ 5 


Dougal and the Wee Folk 


By MARGARET MacALPINE 
Ilustrated by Richard Kennedy 
A Scottish boy 


confronts a magi 


among the Wee 


Fifofus and the Red Indians 
Written and Illustrated by 
NORMAN MOMMENS 


The delightful story of a mounta 
lion aa his Indian frie 


Gareth of Orkney 


By EDITH M. R. DITMAS 


How Gareth, nephew of King 
Arthur wins his knighthood 
Teenage $7.95 


God and Mr. Sourpuss 


By AARON JUDAH 
Illustrated , Richard Kennedy 


Mr. Sourpuss’ evil temper spreads 
from his cellar room up to the ro of 


—where God steps in. 5- $2 


The Heavenly Carthorse 


By ESME HAMILTON 
Ilustrated by Margery Gill 
How an Irish carthorse enters the 


jumping competition. 9-/2 $2.75 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


BARNES 


MVONDERFUL WORL 


BOOKS 
for Fall 1960 


The Magic Drawing Pencil 


By CATHERINE STORR 
Illustrated by Marjorie Ann Watts 
Bedridden Marianna has m igical 
adventures with her drawing pencil 


8-11 $2.7 


The Mermaid and the Boy 


By JOHN BOWEN 
Illustrated by Kenneth Rowell 
1 ind 


ric a mistreate 


Pimpernel and the Poodle 
By DAVID WALKER 
Illustrated by Alan Howard 
[The rollicking adventures of 
Pimpernel the cat and Yorick the 
French poodle. 5 $2.50 


The Pot of Gold 


By AARON JUDAH 
IIlustrated by Mervyn Peake 
Three witty tales about a boy 


pursuit of the pixie with the pot « 
old. 9-]2 ¢ 


Roof-Top World 
By ERIK HUTCHINSON 
Illustrated by Alan Howard 
How limping Ginger Cat's plot 
1inst the Starlings and sparrows 
is foiled. 4-6 $2.50 


The Six Stone Faces 

By NORMAN DALE 
Illustrated by Diana John 
Four children outwit sinister 


acters to find a hidden trea 
6-l/ 


Discovery at Aspen 
By SOPHIE RUSKAY 
Illustrated by Janet D'Amato 


Rebellious young Judy discovers ro- 
mance at the As] spen Music Festival 


Teenage $2.95 


Doubloons 


By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 
Illustrated by Carl T. Herrman 
inessee boys, lost in the 
find buried gold. &-/ 
s ze 
For Life and Liberty 
By JANET NEAVLES 
Illustrated by Delia Marcel 


lled upon to defend } 


A Hat for Rhinoceros 
By ANITA HEWETT 
Ilustrated by Margery Gilli 
Nine amusing tales about Indian 
jungle animals errible Tiger, self 


pitying Loris, and others. 6-8& $2.25 


Old Winkle and the Seagulls 
By ELIZABETH and GERALD ROSE 
Illustrated by Gerald Rose 


rid f 


The Persian Donkey Bead 


By MARGARET KRAENZEL 
Illustrated by Peter Fellin 
Habib travels to Tehran to search 


r his father. 9-]? $2.95 


The Slave Who Saved the City 


By HARRY M. RABINOWICZ 
Illustrated by Ahron Gelles 


af 


Songs of Innocence 
By WILLIAM BLAKE 
Illustrated by Harold Jones 
Blake's lovely poe s in the first 
edition designed for young readers. 
ill age $2.50 


NOVEMBER 


Silver Wing and Golden Harp 


Jewish stories for children. 6-8 


$2.75 
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The Center for Children’s Books 


by Zena Bailey 


Once upon a time there was a library that was 
overstaffed. There was too much space pro- 
vided for the collection, and the underworked 
librarians were always ahead of schedule, 
spending most of their time discussing what 
to do with all that budget. That library was 
not the Center for Children’s Books. 

The center, located at the University of 
Chicago, shares the problems of other li- 
braries: slim finances, personnel turnover, 
space limitations, and other problems too 
agonizing to contemplate. Because the output 
of books for children is increasing so sharply 
and steadily, the center has to consider, also, a 
sort of literary flood-control program familiar 
to all children’s librarians. The collection com- 
prises trade books published in the past five 
years, plus editions of children’s classics, and 
older books of outstanding merit. The books— 
approximately six thousand in the working 
collection—are maintained as a service collec- 
tion on a fairly flexible reserve-circulation 
basis. Professional literature, bibliographies 
and journals, examination 
copies of reference books for children are 


reviewing and 
housed in the same room. 

The center originated in 1945 as part of 
the Education Library of the University of 
Chicago, and was first planned as one part of 
an Instructional Materials Center; the services 
developed separately, however, and the audio- 
visual and curricular materials are now main- 
tained individually and on a rather impressive 
scale. The purpose of setting up a collection 


e Mrs. Bailey is edi- 
tor of the Bulletin of 
the Center for Chil- 
Books at the 
Chi- 


dren’s 
University of 


( ago. 


of trade books for children was to analyze the 
books in terms of uses and appeals and to 
evaluate them in terms of quality. This should 
be done in such a way that the information 
would be available and useful to all who select 
books for the recreational reading of children 
and young people, or use the books in working 
with children and young people. 

One of the services of the center started as 
a memorandum that circulated within the de- 
partment, about new trade books for children, 
suggesting to the faculty members titles for 
supplementary curricular use. Out of this has 
grown the Bulletin of the Center for Children’s 
Books (as unwieldy a title as one might find) 
which now has nationwide circulation, and re- 
views between nine hundred and one thousand 
book each year. The Bulletin is sponsored by 
the Graduate Library School. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ARE REVIEWED 
AND ANALYZED 


Most of the books published for children in 
the United States are to the Bulletin 
editor. The books reviewed are for children 
and young people through grade twelve, with 
the addition of some adult books suitable for 
young people. Once each week, members of 
the advisory committee meet to examine books 
and discuss the reviews prepared by the editor. 
On the committee are the principal of a pri- 
mary school, a teacher working in the middle 
elementary grades, a librarian in a public high 
school, a librarian in a private elementary 
school, an assistant professor of children’s 
literature on the faculty of the Graduate Li- 
brary School, the head of the children’s room 
in a public library branch, and a supervisor of 
children’s work in the Chicago Public Library 
system. 

When the committee feels that the subject 
matter of any book should be evaluated by an 
expert, the resources of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty are called upon—teachers in the 
Laboratory School and in the college and divi- 
sions participating. Recently a member of the 


sent 
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staff of the Oriental Institute evaluated a book 
on archeology, and the head of the geography 


department checked data in a book on prehis- 


toric man: wide as is the combined background 
of the committee members, no experts on pale- 
ontology are included. And when the committee 


cannot agree on a point such as the level of 


humorous appeal, the center has the benefit of 


expert advice: just down the hall are the chil- 
dren themselves, delighted to read or be read 
to. 

A smaller works through the 


collection once a year, weeding the recom- 


committee 


mended books that are more than five vears 
old, and the books 


than two years old. Every five years the en- 


nonrecommended more 
tire collection is re-evaluated. Books that are 
pulled are sent to the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center on the University of Chicago campus 
for deposit; here they are available for ex- 
amination. 

THE UNIQUE CATALOC IS 


HEAVILY USED 


The analyses made in committee form the 
basis of the entries used in the unique catalog 
of the center. Headings for catalog entry are 
assigned on an analysis card after the com- 
mittee has discussed both the book and the 
review. There are eleven categories in the 
catalog. Author, title. and subject, of course; 
illustrators and type of illustration, series 
books, publication year (often used by writers 
of theses or dissertations), reading level, and 


type of literature (legends. period fiction, 
adaptations of classics, etc.) are some of the 


Most heavily 


emotional appeals. curricular 


categories. used are the files on 


uses. and de- 
velopmental values, which are analyzed in 
detail. 

It is through the catalog that the collection 
is made particularly useful to the patrons of 
the room, who are primarily teachers, stu- 
dents, and librarians. The room is open to the 
public, and parents in the community do take 
advantage of this fact to examine books, but 
circulation privileges are extended only to 
students and faculty at the university. Authors 
and illustrators use the collection also, in per- 
son and through the mails. Much of the refer- 
ence use of the center comes through the mail: 


there are few telephone requests (it has been 
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suggested that the complications of the uni- 
versity switchboard discourage them). 

But the chief users of the Center for Chil- 
dren’s Books are teachers in training in the De- 
partment of Education, and they have been 
vocal in their appreciation of using a collection 
which, since it is not used by children, is not 
depleted by withdrawals. In working out exer- 
cises in curriculum planning, students explore 
the areas of curricular use and reading level: 
some work on projects that entail the use of 
books marked for 


reluctant 


remedial reading or for 


readers. Here there is cooperation 

and the 
which is part of the Education Department. 
both staff 


books, and the advice of the staff being avail- 


between the center Reading Clinic 


students and using the center's 
able to the center. 

Teachers in the Orthogenic School borrow 
books to use for and with disturbed children. 
Since the illustrations are of paramount im- 
portance in this case, teachers examine with 
minute care each book that is considered: be- 
fore examination, however. the teacher saves 
a good deal of time by singling out develop- 
mental values that are important for particular 
children, and by finding the appropriate read- 
Reflecting the work done by the 


Human Development Committee at the uni- 


ing level 


versity, the developmental-values section of 
the catalog analyzes the problems, tasks, and 
relationships that children face in their prog- 
ress toward maturity. Some of the headings 
within this category are, for example, adjust- 
broken 


cepts, father-son relations, and self-appraisal. 


ment to homes. environmental con- 
Practice teachers working out of the depart- 
faculty. parents 
also interested in books that reflect 


developmental values. Since each catalog card 


ment. teachers on the and 


often are 


carries the evaluation symbol as well as the 
reading level that have been assigned in the 
Bulletin review, it is fairly easy to find quickly 
every book that has been recommended. for 
example, for grades four to six dealing with a 
specific problem. The same patrons use the 
appeals category. but this is much more likely 
to be used. with subject headings, to find books 
for pure enjoyment. Such appeals as rhythm, 
repetition, or humor are used to find good ma- 
terial for reading aloud. The appeals listed are 
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those that the child himself will enjoy (some 
varying with the age of the child, of course) 
such as exaggeration, chivalry, nonsense, oF 
love. 
The category of curricular use is well 
adapted to making available books that will 
fit in several other categories. For example, a 
book on telephones will be entered under that 
subject, but will also appear listed in the cur- 
ricular-use trays under communications and 
industries and, depending on the nature of the 
contents, may be listed as well under occupa- 
tional orientation, community life. or experi- 
ments for home or classroom. In the past year, 
two of the fourth-grade teachers in the Labo- 
ratory School spent many days in the center 
mapping out a supplementary reading pro- 
gram for a new curricular unit in the middle 


grades social studies unit. 


THE COLLECTION HAS MANY USES 


S« hool 


who are taking any of the courses in the field 


Students in the Graduate Library 
of work with children and young people use 
more of the resources of the center than any 
other group, since they are interested in all the 
bibliographic tools, reviewing media, the cata- 
log per se, and the encyclopedias. This is the 
group that is most interested, also, in books 
that have not been recommended: by analyz- 
ing weaknesses. the student becomes more 
aware of strengths and positive values. In 
classrqom discussions that follow such exam- 
ination, the candid comments may be as help- 
ful as they are entertaining. 

Teachers from public schools and librarians 
from public libraries in the Chicago area use 
the collection for help in book selection. as do 
faculty 


members in the laboratory schools. 


sperma ays ite nen eee pee iam ae saities 
WUT CCU eE Or Ce by VY VV VY pe Bing Sate 


One librarian comes from Indiana twice a year 
with her assistant to spend a day looking at 
the newest books before doing her own order- 
ing; at the center she can see the books at 
leisure (comparatively) and can compare 
them with other books on the same topic. Pri- 
teachers often borrow books for a day 


or two to read aloud to their groups: some of 


mary 


the teachers borrow numbers of new books to 
exhibit to the parents of children in their class, 
sometimes distributing lists of books that are 
being shown. After any such exhibit, the center 
is, happily, used heavily by parents who have 
become newly aware that they have a unique 
place to see and handle new books. 
Representatives from publishing houses 

particularly textbook publishers—in the Chi- 
cago area use the center for compiling selected 
bibliographies for use in informational books. 
The center also sets up exhibits in connection 
with the many conferences and workshops that 
are held on the campus, providing reading lists 
in connection with such meetings, The users 
are many, the uses diverse. and the center has 
certainly 
ceived by the original planners. If there were 


fulfilled the hopes of service con- 


if there were more time... 
if there were more staff... , what couldn’t we 
do? We do have more books! That doesn’t 
solve any of the problems, but as long as there 


more money 


are books. as long as there are children, and 
as long as so many people are dedicated to 


bringing them together, it’s wonderful. ¢@¢¢ 


This streamer by Margaret Bloy Graham is one of sev- 
eral designed for this year's Children’s Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19. Mobiles, posters, bookmarks, seals, and 
other materials are also available from the Children’s 
Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Not 


infrequently 


libraries are offered gifts or receive 


inheritances for other purposes than buildings and book 


purchases. 


In such cases an institute such as the one 


described here would be a community service of real value. 


Enoch Pratt plans an institute 


by Dorothy Nicodemus and H. Thomas Walker 


Baltimore bookseller 
left the greater part of his 


Humphrey Moore, a 
who died in 1886, 
estate to found an “Institute” for the benefit 
of his fellow The Institute was to 
offer “public discussions, debates, lectures and 


Since funds were not suffi- 


citizens. 


entertainments.” 
cient to maintain a separate institution, its 
trustees decided in 1919 that the responsibility 
the 
diffusion of knowledge among all the people 

might well be delegated to the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, which, to quote a recent news- 


for carrying out Mr. Moore’s purpose 


paper editorial about the Institute, “is carry- 
ing it out with responsibility and flourish.” 
This fund made possible the project described 
here. 

In the spring of 1959, the late Arthur H. 
Parsons, Jr., director of the library, sug- 
gested that it was time to plan another major 
program dealing with books, writing, and au- 
thors. He called an exploratory committee of 
staff members together to discuss the idea and 
met with an enthusiastic response. The group 
immediately organized into a steering com- 
mittee with the authors of this article as co- 
chairmen. The president of the board of trus- 
tees was asked to appoint two members of the 
board to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
staff committee. All committees had begun to 


@ Miss Nicodemus is head, circulation depart- 
ment and the Popular Library, and Mr. Walker 
is a branch librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 
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function by midsummer. Committee responsi- 
bilities were divided into the five large areas: 
program, book lists, exhibits, publicity, and 
arrangements. Each had five members selected 
from the professional, nonprofessional, and 
maintenance staffs. 

It was fascinating to watch the evolution 
of the program. The program committee be- 
gan by exploring several specific and pointed 
ideas The History of the Book, Rare Books, 
Book Illustration, Writing as an Art, Censor- 
ship—but it was realized that these subjects, 
though interesting and purposeful, lent them- 
selves more to the workshop idea than to a 
series of meetings. The group found itself 
gravitating toward broad, general subjects 
which would interest a large segment of the 
city’s population. After committee 
meetings, it was decided to have six sessions, 
the first of which would serve as an introduc- 
tion to the whole series. The remaining five 
were to cover the fields of the social sciences, 
science, theater, history and biography, and 
fiction. When the program finally hit the 
presses, it was entitled “Books and Ideas in an 
Age of Anxiety—An Institute Presented by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library.” Dates and time 
were set for Sundays at 3:30 P.M., January 
17 through February 21, 1960. Six of Amer- 
ica’s distinguished authors and thinkers were 


several 


engaged by the program committee to explore 
vital problems in their own fields of writing 
and experience. This outstanding list in- 
cluded Alistair Cooke, “The American Style: 
W. L. White, “America’s 


An Introduction”; 
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One of the Cathedral Street § 
carried an effective 
the Institute 


windows 
display 
throughout the series 


covering 


Social, Political, and Eco- 
nomic” “Humanism in an 
Age of Science”: Harold Clurman, “The Out- 
look for American Theater’: Marchette 
Chute, “History, Biography, and the Think- 
Maxwell Geismar, “New Direc- 


Changing Creeds: 


Loren Eiseley. 


ing Reader”: 
tions in American Fiction.” 

Community participation was secured by 
asking a Baltimore authority in each speak- 
ers subject field to make the introduction. 
Gerald Johnson, Dr. Bentley Glass, and other 


prominent lecturers and scholars served in 


this capacity. The introducer also acted as 
for the 
(written questions collected by the 


moderator twenty-minute question 
period 
ushers) which followed the main address. The 
presiding officer for each session ‘was a mem- 
ber of the Pratt Library’s board of trustees. 

To align the proposed programs closely 
with reading, the book list committee com- 
piled a 16-page annotated guide of works by 
the speakers and other significant books re- 
lated to the theme of each meeting. This com- 
mittee was allocated $1000 to duplicate titles 
which were used in circulating exhibits at the 
central library and in the branches. 

The exhibits committee produced a striking 
design in sunset rose and black on white, 
which was used for large and small posters. 
The covers of the program and book list re- 
peated the same design. All exhibits included 
these posters, programs, book lists, and circu- 
lating books of titles on the book list; the ex- 
hibits were set up both at the central library 
and in the branches the first of January and 
continued throughout the series. For the same 


ALISTAIR COOKE 


WILLIAM L. WHITE 


period one of the Cathedral Street windows 
of the central library carried an effective dis- 
play covering the Institute. 

The publicity committee obtained compre- 
hensive advance coverage by means of re- 
leases to schools, the public-relations council, 
library media, newspapers, 
radio, and TV, plus a newsletter prepared by 
the adult services office and sent to more than 


national local 


five hundred organizations. Excellent news- 
2 
paper reporting, both local and Associated 
Press, of each meeting kept the series before 
the public during the entire six weeks. 
g 
\ local radio station requested permission 
to tape the programs for rebroadcast. Per- 


{t the end of the institute described in this 
article the following letter to the editor was 
published in the Baltimore Sun: 

May | voice to the multitudes who 


would wish to praise and thank the staff and 
Trustees of the Pratt Library for presenting the 


add my 


inspiring series of six lectures just concluded . . . 

Baltimoreans can again be proud of their fine 
library for its far-ranging progressiveness in the 
field of ideas, and I’m sure that we all look for- 
ward to even more of such lecture-ideas at the 
Pratt Library. 

May I propose that the next time a gold medal 
is to be awarded for civic usefulness that it be 
given to the folks at the Pratt Library for their 
stimulation, the unfailing courtesy of the staff 
and for the ease with which golden nuggets of 
knowledge may be mined from their open shelves 
and cases, 





Maxwell Geismar spoke on February 21, 1960 


mission was requested of the speakers and was 
secured from four. These speeches will be 
broadcast as part of the initial program of a 
new FM station in the city. All meetings were 
taped for the library's archives. 

To accommodate the large 
crowds, the central hall of the main library 


anticipated 


was selected as the largest possible seating 
space available in the building. It seats 470 
and the two adjoining subject departments, 
The 


was 


125 each. library’s auditorium on the 
third floor 


overflow audience, sound being supplied by 


used to accommodate any 
a connection to the speaker’s platform micro- 
phones. 

Alistair Cooke, the first speaker, was heard 
by an audience of almost fourteen hundred. 
He was expected to draw a large attendance 
because in addition to his renown as an au- 
thor and TY 
locally for his witty, stimulating speech when 
the library’s Mencken Room was opened in 
1956, but the staff hadn’t figured on having 
to put out the SRO sign. The next day the 
Fire Department said firmly, “No standees 
for the remaining meetings.” The size of the 


moderator he was remembered 


audiences for succeeding meetings varied from 
200 to 800, depending on the subject, the 
speaker, and the weather conditions, which 
included one blizzard. The arrangements com- 
mittee worked out carefully detailed seating 


plans, assigned duties and positions of all 


“meeting” personnel and set up a rotating sys- 
tem of volunteer staff for each Sunday. 
The largest expenditure was for speakers, 
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with amounts for books and pamphlets, a 
maintenance force for the six Sundays (all 
other staff time was volunteer), printing (list, 
posters, programs), and publicity, following 
in that order. More money should have been 
allotted for book duplication to assure a more 
adequate supply. 

A few brief observations about this highly 
successful Institute may be helpful to others 
planning a similar project. A timely, provoca- 
tive subject arouses interest. A speaker well 
known to television viewers assures a large 
and expectant audience, including many non- 
for the opening, and creates 
Firsthand knowl- 
edge of a speaker’s special abilities is essen- 


library-users 
enthusiasm for the series. 
tial in planning a balanced program that will 
appeal both to those who expect thought- 
provoking discussion and those who are seek- 
ing less exacting diversion. Effective publicity, 
including displays, lists, and books is impor- 
tant, and the amount spent on them should 
not be skimped. Displays and news releases 
keep up interest, and lists and books in 
quantity provide the tie-in with reading and 
mental stimulation which are the primary 
purposes of such endeavors. Careful and early 
committee planning takes the project a long 
step toward success. Support and participa- 
tion of staff and trustees are essential. 

What then were the benefits of this large- 
scale operation? Attendance, the participa- 
tion of the audience in the question and an- 
swer periods, and the overwhelmingly favor- 
able comments on the lectures themselves were 
the most obvious proof of the public’s inter- 
est in and enjoyment of the institute. The li- 
brary’s vital role in making Baltimore’s citi- 
zens aware of the significance of certain ideas 
that are shaping today’s world was once more 


took 


tion in helping plan and execute a series of 


made evident. The staff, too. satisfac- 


important and successful meetings that gave 


pleasure and stimulation to so many people. 
eee 
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OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


AN EXCLUSIVE BY SAPSIS, PREBOUND IN TREASURE TROVE! 


The famous SUNSET BOOKS by the Lane Book Company in prebound library 


editions. 


Prebound in beautiful TREASURE TROVE ILLUSTRATED COVERS, with rein- 
forced sewing, these original paper-backed books will now be available from 
PERC B. SAPSIS, INC., CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. 


We are stocking these titles for immediate delivery, prebound for long and 
sturdy wear. The prices are low, considering the size of the various books, and 
are firm with no further special discounts. We hope to serve you well. 


BY THE EDITORS OF SUNSET BOOKS 


BUILDING 


How to Build Fences and Gates 
How to Build Outdoor Furniture 
How to Build Patio Roofs 

How to Plan and Build Your Fireplace 
Sunset Patio Book 

Walls, Walks, Patio Floors 
Storage in Your Home 
Remodeling Your Home 
Swimming Pools 

Garden Work Centers 

Children’s Rooms and Play Yards 


GARDENING 


How to Grow Roses 

How to Grow Camellias 

Landscaping for Western Living 
Sunset Lawn and Ground Cover Book 
Sunset Pruning Handbook 

Color in Your Garden 


Gardening in Containers 


2.33 
2.33 
2.50 
2.33 
2.33 
2.15 
2.33 


TRAVEL 


Gold Rush Country 

Hawaii 

Mexico 

Northern California 
Southern California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Family Camping Book 
Western Campsite Directory 
Outdoor Family Fun in the West 
National Parks in California 


HOMES 


New Homes for Western Living 
Ideas for Hillside Homes 
Cabins and Vacation Houses 


HOBBIES 


Sunset Mosaics Book 
Sunset Ceramics Book 


Revised editions of the following ready early 1961. 


SUNSET IDEAS FOR WESTERN KITCHENS. 
SUNSET WESTERN GARDEN BOOK. 


PERC B. SAPSIS, INC. - BOOKS 
P. O. BOX 165 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 


ARIZONA 


ORDER FROM: 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





1960 American Library Association 


awards, citations, and scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum 


Chairman, 


Each year the American Library 


ALA Awards Committee 


Association recognizes with its awards some 


of the many fine contributions that have been made to the world of books and 


reading by librarians, authors, illustrators, and trustees; 


and seeks to further the 


cause of librarianship through scholarships granted to schools and to students 


for special study. 1960 was a notable year as two new awards 


Award 


Award and the Library Literature 


the Clarence Day 
were presented for the first time. It 


was also a year in which the Canadian Library Association presented its awards 


to authors of children’s books in joint ceremonies with those of the American 


Library Association. The following awards were presented during the joint con- 


ference of the American Library 
tion in Montreal, June 19—24. 


For distinguished service to the profes- 
sion at large: 


Clarence Day Award: LAWRENCE CLARK 


POWELL 


For outstanding work in encouraging the 
love of books and reading. the Clarence Day 
Award of $1000 and 
was presented to Lawrence Clark Powell by 
Milton E. Lord, chairman of the jury on 
selection. Book beachcomber, 
Dr. Powell has Los 
Angeles campus of the University of Califor- 
nia and director of the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library since 1944. His con- 


cern for the education of bookloving librari- 


a contemporary print 


collector and 


been librarian on the 


ans has sent many of the staff trained by him 


to major library positions throughout the 


country and culminated last year in the estab- 
school at UCLA to be 
directed by Dr. Powell. Among his writings 
are Islands of Books, The Alchem Y of Books, 
The Manuscripts of D. H. Lawrence, A Pas- 
ston For Books, and Books In Vy Baggacze. 


lishment of a library 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award: VERNER W. 
CLAPP 
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Association and the Canadian Library 


Asso ia- 


Long a landmark of achievement in librari- 
anship, the Lippincott award of $1000 and an 
engraved medal was presented for distin 
guished service to the library profession to 
Verner W. Clapp by John Henderson, jury 
chairman, and Joseph Lippincott, donor. Prior 
to becoming president of the Council on Li- 


1956, Mr. Clapp had 


served in several capacities at the Library of 


brary Resources in 
Congress and was appointed chief assistant 
1947. United 
Library in chaired the 
States 


which set up a 


He organized the 
1945 


Mission to Japan in 


librarian in 
Nations 
United 
1947, 


bibliographic service in that country. As dele- 


and 
Library 
national library and 
gate to international bibliographical confer- 
ences under the auspices of Unesco, Mr. Clapp 
has contributed much toward the solution of 
many national and international problems of 
librarianship. 


Melvil Dewey Medal: Harriet E. Hower 


Presented to honor personal creative profes- 
sional achievement of a high order, the Dewey 
medal exemplifies the spirit of the man for 
whom it is named. From 1931 to 1950 Harriet 
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Verner W. Clapp 


E. Howe was director of the University of 
Denver school of librarianship. Under her 
creative administration, Denver led the post- 
war break from traditional library school pat- 
terns to establish the foundation for the ma- 
terials-centered, graduate-level curriculum of 
today. In presenting the award, Paul Keba- 
bian. chairman of the selection jury, stated 
that “few 
to proceed with such dedication: few have 


have had the courage and the will 


had the opportunity to create substance out 
of an idea as did Harriet Howe in her twenty 
at the Denver library 


year career University 


af hool.” 


Trustee Citations: Vrs. Emit G. BLoepow, 
EpcELEY, NortH Dakota: THOMAS DREIER, 
St. PETERSBURG. FLORIDA 

Each year two library trustees are cited for 
local libraries. A 
borrower turned Mrs. Bloedow 
worked effectively for favorable library legis- 


unusual service to their 


trustee, has 
lation resulting in the development of regional 
libraries in North Dakota. Promoter and presi- 
dent of the Citizens for Libraries Group, she 
will go anywhere, anytime to speak for better 
Her handbook for trustees serves 
as a guide for es in North Dakota and 
elsewhere. Thomas Dreier has for many vears 


libraries. 


found time to devote to the development of 
libraries in Florida, serving as chairman of 
the State Library 
the construction of the St. Petersburg Public 
Library. In citing these trustees, Mrs. May 


Board and as a leader in 


Valencik, chairman of the jury on selection, 
recognized their energy, devotion, and su- 
perior talents in promoting good reading and 
library service. 


Lovis Round Wilson 


For outstanding achievement in special 
areas: 


Beta Phi Mu Award: Louris Rounp WILSON 


The Beta Phi Mu Award of $50 
nizes distinguished service to education for 


recog- 


librarianship. For half a century Louis Round 
Wilson, teacher and administrator, has been 
influential in demanding high standards of 
professional library education equaling those 
required for law, medicine, and engineering. 
After thirty years as head librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, Dr. Wilson be- 
came dean of the graduate school of librarian- 
ship at the University of Chicago in 1932. 
He has served as chairman of the board on 
education for librarianship and is a past 


president of ALA. 


Grolier Society Award: Marcaret C. Scoc- 
GIN 


Established to recognize unusual and effec- 
tive work in stimulating reading by children 
and young people, the Grolier Award of $500 
was presented to Margaret C. Scoggin by 
Mrs. Janet McKinlay, jury chairman. As a 
young people’s librarian and as coordinator 
of young adult New York 
Public Library, Miss Scoggin has with pa- 
tience and understanding inspired young peo- 


services of the 


ple with her own true love of books and read- 


ing. Library school instructor, book reviewer, 
bibliographer, and editor of five anthologies, 
Miss Scoggin has also engendered and moder- 
ated many successful radio and television pro- 
grams, and was a prime promoter of the In- 
ternational Youth Library in Munich. 





Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation: CoNsTANCE 
Maset WINCHELL 


Awarded annually for distinguished con- 
tribution to reference librarianship, the Isa- 
dore Gilbert Mudge Citation recognizes both 
industry and imagination in reference service, 
and was fittingly bestowed in 1960 on Con- 
stance Winchell, an apt pupil and close associ- 
ate of the librarian for whom the award is 


named. Miss Winchell 


University Libraries reference department in 


came to Columbia 


1925 having previously been a high school li- 


brarian, an assistant in the lighthouse divi- 
Merchant Marine. 


cataloger and reference librarian at the Uni- 


US. and a 


sion of the 
versity of Michigan. At Columbia she estab- 
lished and followed the basic precept that no 
faculty 
the department without being helped. Through 


student or member should ever leave 
her assistance to Miss Mudge and by her own 
supplements and notable revision, Miss Win- 
chell has given increased value to that bible 


of the librarian. A Guide To Reference Books 


John Cotton Dana Awards 


Jointly sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin ALA Public Relations Sec- 


tion, the Dana awards pay tribute to outstand- 


and the 


ing library publicity. Howard Haycraft, presi- 
dent of the H. W. Wilson Company, presented 
awards to the following libraries selected from 
the nearly one hundred entries reviewed by 
the committee: 

Public with population up to 
25,000—Glenview, Illinois, Public Library. 
Special award: Edgeley, North Dakota, Public 
Library. Honorable mention: Cairo, Georgia. 


libraries 


Public Library. 

Public libraries 25.000 and 
100.000 population New York, 
Public Library. Special awards to Riverside, 
California, Public Oak Park, 
Illinois, Public Library. 

County 
100,000 
Caney Fork Regional Library, Sparta, Ten- 


between 
Levittown. 


Library. and 


libraries between 25,000 and 


population—Honorable mention: 


nessee. 
Public 

200,000 California, 

Public Library. Honorable mention to Pasa- 


libraries between 100,000 and 


population—Glendale, 
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Constance Mabel Winchell 


Harriet E. Howe 


M. Ruth MacDonald 
dena. California, Public Library, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Publi 

Public 
300,000 population 
homa City Libraries. Oklahoma. 


Library 


DQO0 000 and 


Okla 


libraries hetween 


Special award: 
200.000 and 
Public Li- 


hetween 
500,000 population—King County 
brary. Seattle, Washington. 

Public with 
500,000—San Antonio, Texas, Public Library. 


Special award: Philadelphia. 


County libraries 


libraries population over 
Pennsylvania. 
Free Library. 
State libraries—Concord, New Hampshire. 
State Library. 
College and University libraries—Univer 


sity of California, Los Angeles. Honorable 
United States Air 
Library, Colorado Springs. 
School 
School, Battleground, Indiana. 


Keesler Air 


Base, Mississippi. Honorable mention to John- 


mention: Force Academy 


libraries—Battleground High 


{ir Force libraries Force 
son Base Library, Headquarters 604]st Air 
Air Force 
Alabama. Special 


AFL 5278. 


Base Group. Japan, and Brookley 
Base Library. Mobile. 
award: Kadena Base Library. 
6313 Air Base Wing, Okinawa 

Army libraries—Honorable mention: Fort 
Lee, Virginia. 
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Canadian and American children’s book 
award winners photographed during the 
Montreal Conference with the donor of two 
of the awards. From left, Michael Hornyan- 
sky, author of The Golden Phoenix, voted 
the best Canadian children’s book in the 
English language published in 1958; Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, donor of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Marie Hall Ets; Joseph 
Krumgold; and Paule Daveluy, author of L’été 
enchanté, French language Canadian book of 


awards; 


the year 


Veteran Administration Centers—Wood, 
W isconsin. V. A. Hospital Library. Honorable 
mention: Marlin, Texas, V.A. Hospital Li- 


brary. 


Margaret Mann Citation: M. Ruru Mac- 
DONALD 


Awarded by 


Di ision of 


the Resources and Technical 
ALA for distinguished 


contribution to cataloging and classification, 


Services 


the Margaret Mann Citation honors each year 
both the recipient and the eminent cataloger 
whose name it bears. Presentation was made 
to Ruth MacDonald by Dale M. Bentz, jury 
chairman, “for her distinguished and devoted 
service in the field of cataloging and classifi- 
cation as well as for her high ideals and out- 
standing leadership which have made a dis- 
tinct contribution toward the advancement of 
the library profession as a whole.” Miss Mac- 
Donald is assistant to the director of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, a post to which 
she came in 1945 from the position of chief 
cataloger of the Detroit Public Library. 


For published works: 


Aurianne Award: MEINpERT DeJonc for 
flong Came A Dog, Harpers, 1959 


Made possible by the bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, this award of $200 recognizes an 
outstanding book on animal life which may 
develop a humane attitude in children toward 
animals. See Top of the News, March 1960, 
for further details. 


Library Literature Award: Mrs. MARJORIE 
FiskKE LOWENTHAL for Book Selection And 
Censorship, University of California Press, 
1959 

Established in 1959 by the Scarecrow Press 
ALA in 1960, this 


award of $500 recognizes an outstanding 


and first presented by 


contribution to library literature made by an 
American librarian. Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal 
is now coordinator of studies in geriatric 
mental illness at the Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute and lecturer in psychi- 
of California Medical 


atry at the University 


School. In selecting Mrs. Lowenthal’s book, 
Wyman Parker, jury chairman, stated that 
Book Selection and Censorship “will serve to 


interpret the goals of librarianship to students 
entering the profession, to guide library staffs 
in their daily work, and to inspire many li- 
brarians working alone and unaided in small 
communities.” 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal: CLARA INGRAM 
JuDsON 


Every five years the Children’s Services 
Division of ALA honors an author or illus- 
trator of children’s books published in the 
United States, who has made a substantial and 
lasting contribution to children’s literature. 
receive the 


medal, Clara Ingram Judson, 81, died on May 


Four weeks before she was to 
24, 1960. Twenty-eight of the seventy-nine 
books she wrote during her long and produc- 
tive career are still in print, and five more of 


her manuscripts are being made ready for 
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Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal Hilda Katherine Limper 


Mrs. 
rejection slip and is a worthy winner of the 
medal honoring the author of “The Little 


House” books. 


publication. Judson never received a 


John Newbery Medal: JosEPH KRUMCGOLD 
for Onion John 


Randolph Caldecott Medal: 
Ets for Nine Days To Christmas 

The Newbery 
distinguished children’s books were presented 
by Elizabeth Burr, chairman of the selection 


Marie HALy 


and Caldecott medals for 


committee, at the awards banquet on June 21. 
See the article on these awards beginning on 


page 223 of the April 1960 ALA Bulletin. 


For study and special research: 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award: HILbDA 
KATHERINE LIMPER 

The annual 
E. P. Dutton Company in honor of two of its 


$1000 award, set up by the 


presidents, was presented to Hilda K. Limper 
by Ruth Tarbox, member of the selection jury. 
Excellence has been the mark of Miss Limper’s 
career in working with the deaf, the blind, 
the sick, the disturbed, the retarded, and the 
advanced child. She is a specialist in work with 
exceptional children at the Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County Library and will use the 
award for a combination of formal study, re- 
search, and directed observation to increase 
understanding of the special problems of ex- 
ceptional children. 


Grolier-Americana Scholarships: Depart- 
MENT OF LiBRARY, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Micut- 
GAN; GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, 
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Rutcers University, New Brunswick, NEw 
JERSEY. 

Two $1000 scholarships are awarded each 
year for the professional education of school 
librarians, one to a graduate library school 
and the other to a school offering an un- 
dergraduate program of library education. 
Dorothy McGinniss and her committee made 
the above selection of schools 


those applying on the basis of demonstrated 


from among 
need for scholarships in school librarianship, 
scope of library education program for school 
librarians, and geographic location. Under 
the terms of the award, the institutions must 
be in different parts of the country. Selection 
of students to receive the scholarships is left 
to the discretion of the schools. Mrs. Ada C. 
Brundy will receive the Rutgers grant. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship: JupITH 
Rose Hursn, Pirrsrorp, New YORK 
Established in 1951 by the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division in honor of Frederic G. Melcher. 
publisher and leader in promoting better books 
for children, the scholarship is presented an- 
nually to a candidate for graduate professional 
training in library work with children. Miss 
Hursh, a graduate of the University of Ro- 
chester, has worked in the Atomic Energy 
Project Library at the University of Rochester 
Medical Center and has done volunteer work 
in the pediatrics ward of the Strong Memorial 
Hospital. She will attend Columbia University 
School of Mrs. Ruth Hill 


Viguers was chairman of the selection com- 
eee 


Library Service. 


mittee. 


NEWLY ELECTED ALA COUNCILLORS 
Election of the following councilors for the 
term 1960—64 was announced at the Montreal 
Conference: Carl H. Read, Margaret Hayes 
Grazier, Joseph B. Rounds, Ransom L. Rich- 
ardson, Jack E. Brown, Elizabeth H. Gross, 
Jane S. McClure, Elmer Grieder, Robert Vos- 
per, Charles L. Higgins, David K. Berning- 
hausen, C. Sumner Spalding, John A. Hum- 
phry, Marian Mead Allen, Elizabeth Johnson, 
Mary Elizabeth Ledlie, Raymond E. Williams. 
Jerome Cushman, Nettie E. Taylor, Paul J. 
Burnette, Jessie E. Boyd, Margaret Rutherford. 
Jean Crabtree, Dorothy M. Drake. 
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WORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVING 


Only DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


fet 


r xtra strength and rigidity, every shel tie ne Ps Nneive 
‘ mes the eye witt ft pastel cciors in durable Plastelle enamel, : 
ining and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded 
finish. Write today for full information. DeLuxe Metal Products Division, DELUXE ¥ DIVISION 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, Dept. 75-1, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





New! Ptasi-Kten. LIFETIME. 


“Self-Stick”? Book Jacket Covers 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


... the BEST Book Jacket 
Protection is also the 
Quickest and the 


Easiest... 


Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
with 1% mil Mylar* for greatest strength! 


Effective — Heavy paper backing fused to exclusive rein- 
Toe el Ee Corer te) edges protect the greatest points of wear! 

Te eel Ly 
eee 
permanently fo covering, repair and rebinding! 

ri ade 

Eliminate 

Tyla ite 
ing tape or glue! speeds and simplifies application 


Economical — Saves processing time and labor — saves re- 


Easy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 
LONGS, telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 


*R.T.M. Dupont 


For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to 


Home Office: Dept. 134C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J 
teo= West Coost: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd 


INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Best of the West 


by Robert W. Howard 


\ new, and perhaps exciting, horizon for the 
Western opened in Elko, Nevada, in late June 
when 125 of Western Writers of 
America took derring-do steps to upgrade the 
quality of books about the West and “round 
up” with librarians, historians, and educators 


members 


to develop research and writing programs of 
“coherent authenticity about the American 
West.” During the four days of their seventh 
annual convention at Elko’s plushy Ranchinn 
Motel, the authors approved 


© A spur-shaped sticker, bearing the WWA 
emblem. for use on the five books annually se- 
lected by judging teams of teachers, editors, 
and librarians as Spur-Prize books (i.e. best 
of the year in the category) in nonfiction, his- 
torical fiction, traditional western, juvenile and 


short story. 


© A red and blue counter carton for library, 
motel, and bookstore display of the year’s Spur- 


Prize books. 


@ Two new annual awards, to go to pub- 
lishers and their artists. for jackets on books 
about the West that will “raise artwork from 


the current stigma of dance-hall floozies and 
bucktoothed sadists.” 


This year for the first time a complete set of 
twenty-five Spur-Prize books was assembled 
and presented to the Elko County Library. The 
presentation Western 
Americana reception to WWA by about a hun- 
dred ranchers and housewives in the library 


was made during a 


reading room. In accepting the books Mrs. 
Dorothy Dalton, head of the library in U.S.A.’s 
fourth largest county, said to the abashed word 
hands: “It’s high time that you authors took 
up the cudgel in defense of truths about the 
West. We know that WWA’s Spur-Prize books 
are authentic reports on what really happened 
‘beyond the Missouri.’ They belong in public 
libraries all over America. We are proud to be 
the first library to own the set.” 

\ similar ceremony is planned for WWA’s 
1961 If the 


convention at Tucson, Arizona. 


Mrs. Dorothy Dalton, Elko County librarian, accepts 
the gift of the first complete set of Spur Award books 
from Frank C. Robertson, president of Western Writers 
of America. Participating were nine of the Spur Award 
authors attending WWA's annual convention at Elko. 





fund-raising projects adopted at Elko are suc- 
cessful, the authors plan to expand their gift 
of Spur-Prize books to major public libraries 
throughout the midwest and far west. 

Founded in 1954 as the professional associa- 
tion for writers about the West, and tightly 
limited to authors who have published three or 
more books, WWA’s roster includes the “by- 
lines” for more than 2000 current titles. from 
Omar Barker, and 
Frank C, Robertson to such current best sellers 
as Amelia Bean, A. B. Guthrie. Jr.. Irving Stone 
and James D. Horan. 

The Spur winners for 1960 


veterans Homer Croy. S. 


presented in 

the doorway of the original Ruby Valley swing 

station of the Pony Express, which had been 

moved to the Frontier Lounge’s stage for the 

occasion by the Elko County Historical Society 
are: 

Historical novel—The Buffalo Soldiers by 
John Prebble of Coulsdon, Surrey. England 
( Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

Nonfiction—The Day of 


San Jacinto by 


MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


Dallas’ critic-author Frank Tolbert (McGraw- 
Hill) 

Juvenile—Hold Back The Hunter by 
fornia’s Dale White ( John Day) 

Traditional Western—Long Run by Tucson's 
Nelson Nye, New York Times’ departmental re- 
viewer of Westerns and president-elect of WWA 
(The Maemillan Co. ) 

Short story—Grand father Out of the Past by 
Noel Loomis of Des« anso, California... from 
the WWA anthology, Frontiers West ( Double- 
day & Co.). 


Cali- 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Howard is chairman of 
public relations for WWA. Another account oj 
the Elko conference will be found in UCLA 
Librarian for July 22, including a photograph 
of Betty Rosenberg of the UCLA staff playing 
the slot machines. Her explanation was that 
“the tax bite from these notorious instruments 
is used to benefit schools and libraries.” WW A 
ha deposited its archives at the UCLA library. 
and Viss Rosenberg attended the « onferenc elo 
report on the progress of the archives. 

Each issue of WWA’s monthly magazine, 
The Roundup. contains a Western Ratings 
Chart on new books about the West as recom- 
mended by neu spaper reviewers across the na- 
tion. These ratings should be useful to libraries 
buying either fiction or nonfiction titles about 
the West. eee 


HOW SHOULD BOOKS BE ARRANGED? 


page 634 


Continued tron 


This 


pilot study, preparatory to a thorough investiga 


researchers who have access to the stacks. 


tion, is being made under a grant from the Coun- 


cil on Library Resources. According to an LC 
news release, it will seek “such information as the 
relative use of the various areas of the stacks, 
frequency of use, the type of research requiring 
stack use, the value to researchers of inspecting 
the books themselves, and how much of stack use 
depends on the classified arrangement of the col- 
lections.” “Through observation of stack use,” 
states the Council, “the Library hopes to measure 
the values derivable from a classified collection, 
and whether these values can be secured from 
other sources, e.g., the catalog. It hopes also to 
be able to develop a pattern for determining the 
value of shelf-classification in various types of 
libraries.” eee 
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FLEET’S NEWEST TITLES 
BELONG IN LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE 


Sat 
CIRGTS 


A TRIO OF FUN-FILLED REFERENCE BOOKS 


AROUND the WORLD with 
ELMER... backwards 
by Elmer Wheeler 


A sparkling saga about the author's 
rollicking rovings—and the funniest 
Travel Guide ever! Contains hun 
dreds of travel tips for museum 
weary tourists on what to see and 
where to go in Alaska, Mexico 
Japon, France, Thailand, Morocco, 
Holland, Italy, Egypt and points be 
tween. Delightfully illustrated. 


Just Published $4.95 


SCIENCE CIRCUS 
by Bob Brown 


Educational FUN for the entire family 
—in a ‘‘do-it-at-home”™ collection of 
153 scientific experiments and party 
stunts. Fascinating demonstrations of 
the miracles of science—with the use 
of everyday household appliances 
and materials. Complete instructions 
and illustrations for each exciting ex- 


periment 


Just Published $4.50 


| FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 


| Please ship us the following books in the quantities in- 
| dicated below. It is understood that we will be in- Name 


voiced at your standard library discount 
. BACKWARDS 


| AROUND THE WORLD WITH ELMER 
| copies ($4.95 ea.) 


SCIENCE CIRCUS 
| FORTUNE IN YOUR HAND 


Library 


Address 


copies ($4.50 ed.) 
copies ($3.95 ea.) City 


FORTUNE IN 
YOUR HAND 
by Elizabeth Daniels Squire 


An intriguing “do-it-yourself” hand- 
book on palmistry that's simple to 
follow and marvelous entertainment 
for all. Contains complete instruc- 
tions on how to tell fortunes, ana- 
lyze character and predict the future 
the way professional hand-readers 
do. Written by the author of the pop- 
vlar syndicated newspaper column, 
Helping Hands. Fully illustrated. 


Coming September 26 $3.95 


Zone State 
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Shelving Unit for Paperbacks 


Re AY HFA Oe CU 


paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 


more books 
in less space 
with better 
display value 


© Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the Spine titles for 
easter browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility. 


Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 
shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 
It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky. 


Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 


= Home Office: Dept. 136C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J 
to West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif 
n Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


/ 
INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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LTP TO TEST COPIERS 


Funds for the most ambitious testing program so 
far undertaken by the Library Technology Proj- 
ect have been approved by the Council on Li- 


The $30,000 
hook copying equipment will be carried on by 
William R. Hawken, formerly head of the Library 
of Cali- 


now 


brary Resources. program to test 


Service of the University 
Berkeley 


operating his own photographic laboratory. He is 


Photographic 


fornia’s General Library at and 
the author of “Library Uses of Rapid Copiers.” 

Mr. Hawken will conduct a comprehensive test- 
ing program on all types of copying equipment 
used in libraries. The test is expected to take 
approximately twelve months and to result in the 
publication of a manual which will evaluate both 
methods generally 


copying and the equipment 


tested. 


CIRCULATION METHODS STUDY 


On July 
and representatives of George Fry and Associates 


1] in Chicago, the advisory committee 


met to discuss the objectives and scope of the 
comprehensive study of book-charging systems 
authorized by the Council on Library Resources, 
and the steps to be followed in making it. The 
study was ALA 
Bulletin. 


All committee members were present. Public, 


innounced in the July-August 


college, university, and special library experience 
is represented in the past or present positions of 


Although back- 


ground is not included, the circulation problems 


these members. school library 


of school libraries will be given careful study. 


Objye clive and scope 


that the basi 


objective of the study is to develop an improved 


The successful proposal states 


method or methods of book-charging systems 
which will achieve the maximum in simplicity, 
economy, and flexibility consistent with effective 
control, and to present these developments in 
such form as to make them readily applicable to 
library operations by any interested and qualified 
librarian. 

The scope of the study to accomplish the ob- 


jective will involve making comprehensive analy- 


ses of all recognized book-charging systems now 
in operation, in a sufficient number of libraries to 
enable the compilation of accurate elemental 
costs, together with measures of control and serv- 
ice. The results of these analyses will be corre- 
lated with the variations in libraries such as type, 
circulation, geographical location, function, and 
overall operations. 


Steps in the study 
The 


field work; analysis of findings, development. of 


study will include five steps: planning; 


conclusions and recommendations; preparation 
and presentation of the final report; and im- 
plementation of pilot systems. 

As one of the first steps in the field work, the 
Council on Library Resources has sent a ques- 
(approved in principle by the 


tionnaire com- 


mittee) to representative librarians. It is very 
important to the success of this study that the li- 
brarians who receive this questionnaire complete 
the information requested and return it as soon 
as possible to the library of George Fry and 
Associates. The personal comments and sugges- 
tions of the librarians are especially important. 

Another step in the field work will be visits by 
the management consultants to all types and sizes 
of libraries. Libraries to be visited were selected 
at the July 11] 
chosen for one or 


meeting. These libraries were 
more of several reasons in- 
cluding geographical location, size, type of charg 


ing system used, and kind of library. 


{dditional Meetings 


Although not called for by the original plan, 


additional meetings of the advisory committee 
and the Fry staff will be held during the course 
of the study to take full advantage of the back- 
ground of committee members. 

The August 12 meeting, held in Denver, con- 
sidered the first questionnaires to be returned 
and the early results of visits made by the man- 
agement men to selected libraries. By this time. 
the management firm had reached some definition 
of the objectives of book-charging systems, and 
these were discussed and will be used as a basis 
for further work on the study. 

The results of future meetings (planned for 
October and progress of the 


and December) 


study will be reported in this department. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 


July-August department 
carried a note about Type-Out. the new friend of 
fallible typists. 

The Type-Out Corp., 850 7th Ave., New York 


City, now distributes this product. The company 


Library Technology's 
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Coming in 1961... 
FAMILY NURSING AND CHILD CARE 


C. Luise Riehl, R.N. 
Night Supervisor, San Jose Community Hospital 
A complete course in practical nursing and child care 
written especially for use in nurses’ aide training. Covers 
nutrition, diets for special conditions, therapy, infant care, 
motherhood and other important topics. 384 fact-filled 
pages with 277 sharp illustrations $6.00 


NEW in 1960... 


MEALTIME 


By Bess V. Oerke, Author of best-selling “Dress 
Especially written for the advanced foods student, Meal 
time stresses the operation and management of the home, 
the relationship between diet, nutrition, proper foods and 
our health, vitality and productivity. Based on the ‘‘life 
cycle" theory, author Oerke has presented the most mod 
ern techniques and practices of leading nutritionists 


$4.96 
SAFE LIVING 


By Harold T. Glenn, author of ‘Youth at the Wheel 
Upper elementary and junior high level librarians and 
instructors will find this new text on safety meets their 
every need. Includes School Safety Patrol training, opera 
tion and management; safety at school, in the shop, on 
the playground; safety at home, on the highway and on 


vacations. Covers every facet of safety and safe living 
$3.60 


NEW 1960 Revisions... 


SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
AND SHOP PROBLEMS 


Daugherty and Powell 
Widely accepted and recognized as the leading sheet 
metal shop guide, this new revision now provides up-to 
date problems. Analyzes all the essentials of sheet metal 
layout. 
Trade Edition $6.00 


COLORING, FINISHING AND 
PAINTING WOOD 


Newell & Holtrop 
A ‘complete library" on the subject of wood finishing, the 
new revision of this remarkable text presents a thorough 
coverage of paints, varnishes, stains and other wood 
finishes. Includes the latest finishing techniques of the 
master craftsmen 
Trade Edition $9.35 


DRESS 


Bess V. Oerke $4.96 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS 
BOOK | 


McDermott & Nicholas $4.60 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Nicholas et al $4.72 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


3600 Duroc Building Peoria, Illinois 
Educational Publishers Since 1899 
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will sell direct or furnish the names of local 
dealers. 

Copy-Out, for use on carbons or with carbon 
ribbon, is also available. Local department and 
stationery stores will carry the product and wide 
distribution is planned. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Progress on the project to develop a book-label- 
ing machine (announced in the January Bulletin ) 
has been slower than expected. As a result, the 
deadline for completion of phase one has been 
extended. 


MANAGEMENT SUGGESTIONS 


“Office paper work should be fought on two levels 

attitude and mechanics. Attitude is a good 
place to start. Some of the ones that must be cured 
are: ‘Let’s-Spread-the-Risk:’ this involves un 
willingness to act to the limit of authority for fear 
of criticism. “Let-George-Do-It:’ This leads to buck 
passing—up, down, and sideways. ‘Do-It-Yourself 
is characteristic of the man who holds on to a 
paper work job because he thinks he can do it 
better than anyone else. ‘Never-Mind-the-Details: 
This prevents building high quality into opera- 
tions all along the line 

“Tangled-up office paper work usually stems 
from a red-tape state of mind. Here are six clues 
to it: 1) Insistence on multiple reviews of instruc 
tions, orders, or corresponden >; ?) use of com- 
mittees for approving routine action instead of 
for policy making; 3) lack of established operat- 
ing procedures and standardized means of com 
munication; 4) disregard of new methods and 
machinery; 5) devotion to reports in minute de 
tail; and 6) continuance of records that are 
‘dead but not buried.” From Management Aids 
for Small Manufacturers, No. 104, Small Business 


{ministration eee 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


{F others have failed 


Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “toric” BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage ef results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 

book you cannot supply. 


ply 
WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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New officers of the Adult Services Division are: 
president, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate School 
New Bruns- 
vice president and president-elect, 
Mrs. Florence S. Cuyahoga Co. Public 
Library, Cleveland; secretary, Patricia M. 
Kenny, Central Circulation Br., New York Pub- 
director, 1960-63, Evelyn Levy. 
Free Library, Baltimore. The re- 
ASD bylaws which were submitted 


of Library Service, Rutgers Univ.. 


wick, N.J.; 


Craig. 


lic Library; 
Pratt 


visions in the 


Enoch 


to the membership by mail were approved, and 
went into effect at the Montreal Conference. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Each year, Adult Services features a statement 
about the division’s program for the coming year 
{SD. In the following, 


concern for 


by the neu president of 
MARGARET 
involvement of 


stresses her 


{SD’s 


Monrot 
wider members in this 
program 

Membership activity—participation in confer- 
ence programs, committee work on the multitude 
of interests of this very diverse field, develop- 
ment of professional thinking about adult serv- 
ices—is an urgent concern of the Adult Services 
ASD Board of Directors, commit- 
tee chairmen, and the ASD membership itself 
have recognized the need. Membership must find 
channels for and for creative thinking 
within the division and the ALA. The developing 
field of adult services will be clear and positive 


Division. The 


activity 


only when librarians have found the opportunity 
to contribute from their experience to its formu- 
lation. Like other large professional associations, 
ASD is seeking the kind of program that will 
provide a service to its members and will draw 
upon their talents. ALA 
been highly successful in creating adequate op- 


Some divisions have 


portunities for membership contribution. The 
Adult Services Division needs the help of its 
membership now in thinking through this prob- 
lem of developing a divisional program based 
on broad membership participation. 


Conference programs an ASD activity 


Conference programs are always a major mem- 
bership activity. The ALA-CLA Conference in 
Montreal in June 1960 gave ASD members a 
chance to meet Canadian librarians at a joint 


session on Studying Your Community, launching 
the Library-Community Project publication with 
lively analysis and constructive criticism shared 
adult services librarians from both sides 
of the border. ASD members welcomed the CLA 
Circulation Services Section’s decision to change 
its name to the CLA Adult 
since the compatibility of aims of the two groups 


in by 


Services Section, 
is sO apparent. 

The Montreal Conference also meant for many 
ASD members the rewarding experience of the 
Film Institute, which ASD had the privilege of 
co-sponsoring with the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee and the CLA Film Committee. This full 
with the National Film Board of 
Canada provided a direct experience with plan- 


day spent 


ning, production, and editing of film as well as 
seeing some fine examples of the art. 

Beyond these two broad programs, there were 
two highly effective program meetings conducted 
by ASD committees: a program on Library Serv- 
ices to the Aging, and one on Effective Library 
Labor 
division programing, and cosponsorship of pro- 
grams with other ALA groups combined to offer 


Service to Unions. Committee activity, 


range and variety. 

Next year’s conference in Cleveland in July 
1961 promises an equally diverse program, with 
Thomas Barensfeld of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary as Conference Program Committee Chair- 
man. A three-day preconference workshop on 
The Librarian Reaches Out to Children through 
Adults will be cosponsored with the Children’s 


: 
Services Division and Western Reserve Univer- 


Library Science. A Cleveland- 


area committee is planning a series of meetings 


sity’s School ot 


and tours demonstrating local library services to 
community organizations. The challenge to book 
selection policies and procedures offered by a 
major social issue will provide the substance of 
a full day’s program with attention to public, 
college, university, hospital, and institution li- 
braries. ASD committee programing will supple- 
ment these general programs. Opportunities for 
membership participation at 
ences, then, seem assured. 


national confer- 


Links to state association programs 


Another major phase of ASD exploration of 
membership participation has been begun by the 
ASD Committee on Relations with State and 
Local Organizations, of which Marie Davis of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia is chairman. 
This committee has undertaken a survey of state 
association programs in adult services, as a pre- 
liminary step to planning ways in which ASD 
can stimulate its members to active support of 
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state level adult services programs, and in which 
state programs can contribute to ASD thinking. 

An Adult Services Handbook to guide state 
activities in this field has been 
planned by an ASD committee chaired by 
Agatha Klein of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public 
Library. This will be available well in advance 
of the Cleveland Conference. 


association 


Publication and communication 


Expansion of ASD 
members has been planned in two areas. In 
late October 1960, an ASD Presidential Letter 
will go to all division members, carrying news of 
developments in fields 


communication among 


important activities and 
related to adult services. This letter will also pro- 
vide a channel of more direct and personal com- 
munication between ASD officers and members. 
Since funds have been made available for this 
single issue as an experiment, membership help 
in evaluation of its usefulness is urged. 

Further, the highly effective ASD Guides to 
the Literature of Adult Education will now be 
mailed to the entire ASD membership as they 
are released, instead of relying on distribution 
at the filling 
ot requests. 


annual conference and through the 


The 3B's 


Membership guidance of ASD policy 


About 150 ASD members have served on com- 
mittees or as officers of the 
years of existence, thus given direc- 
tion to the development of ASD. As the ASD 
program expands, a larger number will be in- 
volved in committee activity. The ASD member- 
ship as a whole gave significant guidance to the 
division in 1958 in response to a direction-finding 
questionnaire submitted by the Policy 
Committee. 

While comment and suggestion from member- 
ASD Board, ofh- 


secretary, the 


division in its three 
and have 


Program 


ship are always welcomed by 


cers, and executive division will 
continue to seek specific guidance from member- 


ASD Member- 


Cleveland Conference will 


ship on policy and program. The 
ship Meeting at the 
provide the next occasion for a presentation of 
an inquiry and a membership discussion of di- 
visional development. 

This review of ASD concern for membership 
contribution to the division is intended as a chal- 
stimulus 


lenge to membership reflection and a 


to membership comment. The greater the con- 
made by 
As president 


Division, I will 


tribution of thought and energy 
bership, the stronger the division. 
of the Adult 


your advice! 


mem- 


welcome 
eee 


Serv rT es 


specialists in 


BOOK 


Reconditioning & Preconditioning 


POSS SSSSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSOSCSOSOHOOH 


All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote .. . assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job — 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL AIOS 


BOX 1335 
BOX 574 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Book-Saver 


. for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


... for Book Protection 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE BASES OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Frank B Miami Public 

Library, has been named chairman of the Com- 

mittee to Study the Bases of Financial Support 

of Public Libraries. Following its study the com- 

mittee will make recommendations for a sound 


Sessa, director of the 


long-range fiscal policy. 

Two approaches to the question of financial 
first, 
state, 


support were considered by the committee: 
support from federal, 
as the Joeckel formula 


the pert entage oft 
local 


of 10, 25, and 65 per cent; secondly, the kinds 


and sources, such 
of taxes that are being levied and whether it 
possible to shift the emphasis from 


other 


might be 
taxes to 

Because statistics 
were at least five years old, the committee de- 


local real estate some type of 


financial support available 
veloped its own questionnaire which was sub 
mitted to State Library Extension agencies. Ap- 
proximately thirty-five states reported and indi- 
cated that virtually all support came from real 
taxes, although 
there were some notable exceptions. It was the 


estate and personal property 
consensus of the committee that public libraries, 
like local 
competing for a greater share of the tax dollar. 
Thus, for the committee to pursue this particular 
approach to the problem would be largely an 
intellectual exercise. The Joeckel formula is cer- 
tainly 


schools and other agencies, are all 


unrealistic and there seemed to be little 
possibility of arriving at a realistic one; the Na- 
tional Education Association, it might be noted, 
has been no more successful in developing a 
formula for school support. 

On the basis of these considerations the com- 
mittee members felt that they might better turn 
their attention to a study of state aid for public 
libraries; first, as to form or type, such as grants- 
in-aid, consultant service, or the distribution of 
books; secondly, to an appraisal of the effective- 
ness of state aid. 

The committee has recommended to the Public 
Library Association board that it be continued 


in existence. There are a number of projects 
under way that may supply additional informa- 
tion and facilitate the study of the committee. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TOUR SWEDEN 


Fifteen American public librarians attended 
the informal conference on public library prob- 
lems held at Uddevalla, Sweden, August 14-16. 
Most of the Americans first attended the meeting 
of the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations in Lund. Three members spoke for the 
group: Dorothy Alvord, head librarian, King 
County Public Library, Seattle, Wash., on “Meth- 
ods of Bringing Library Service to Rural or 
Widely Scattered Populations”; Hoyt Galvin, 
director, Public Library of Charlotte & Mecklen- 
burg County, Charlotte, N.C., on “Modern Trends 
in Library Architecture and Equipment”; A. 
Ruth Rutzen, director, Home Reading Services, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich., on “Rela- 
School Libraries and Public Li- 
braries in Service to Students.” 


tions between 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


The proposed changes to the bylaws of the 
American Association of Library Trustees were 
approved by mail vote and became effective at 
the end of the ALA Conference in Montreal, 


June 24, 1960. The complete bylaws follow: 


BYLAWS 
Article I- 


[The name of this 


Name 


of the Public Library 
Association shall be the American Library Trustee 
Association. 


section 


Article 11—Purpose 


To raise the standards of trusteeship and librarian- 
ship, the American Library Trustee Association will 
strive to encourage the utilization of every available 


resource by trustees as individuals and as boards. 


Article Ill 


Members of the American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion shall consist of those members of the American 
Library Association and Public Library Association 
who are or have been 


VUembership 


trustees or any person who 


subscribes to the purposes of this Association. 


Article IV 

Sec. 1. Officers. Officers of this 
be: A President, a President-Elect who shall serve 
as First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, each of whom shall hold 
office for two years, but not more than two successive 
terms, and four Directors-at-Large, two to be elected 
each year. There shall be an elected Representative 
of this Association to the Board of Directors of the 
Public Library Association who shall hold office for 
four years. 

Sec. 2. Duties. These officers shall perform the 
duties usually attached to these positions and such 
others as are specified in the article or may be as 
signed to them. 


Association shall 
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1, President. The president shall appoint all stand 
ing and special committees and be an ex officio mem 
without the right to vote, ex 
The president shall pre 

National Assembly of 
shall present an 


activities of the Association 


ber of such committees, 
cept in the case of a tie 
side at the 
Trustees. The 


report of the 


meetings of the 
Library president 
annual 
it the annual business meeting. The report shall be 
filed Association 


in the headquarters of the Associa 


with the permanent records of the 
American Library 
tion. 

D Duti ‘ he 
duties of the Pre 
upon the completion of the 


In the 


serve, the 


President-Elect shall perform the 
sident in his absence and shall serve 
is President term for 
event of the inability of 
President-Elect shall be 


ind shall also serve his own term as 


which he is elected. 
the President to 
come President 
President 

‘ The 


ind shall serve as 


Second Vice-President shall be a librarian 


liaison between trustee and li 


brarian members of this Association 


|. Secretary. The secretary shall carry on the ger 


eral correspondence of this section: shall keep a 
ord ot the 


and shall present a written report of the 


proceedings of the business meetings; 
proceedings 
ot the business meetings at the annual business meet 
transmitted to the executive 


Association of the 


This report shall be 


secretary 0 blic Library 
American brary ciation 


treasurer shall represent the 


nancial matters and shall report 


incla ndition ot he section at the an 


meeting. The receipt, disbursement, 


business 


auditing of the section funds shall be delegates 


American Library 


ever, that 


Association provided, 
all disbursements shall be made 
lirection of the president 

. The Representative of this {ssociation t 
Board of Dire Public Library 
The representative elected by this Association to 


Associa 


tors of the {ssociation 


the Board of Directors of the Public Library 
tion shall at ! n 1 of that 
\ssociation in th 

report to 


board and 


represent the 


liberations 
Association suct Board tl 
cern this Associ 


Se ( ) Board 


atior 


The officers of thi 


f Directors 
past-president, and the Rey 

to the Board of Dire« 
Association shall consti 
which 


Association 


immediate 
Associatior 


I ibrary 


sociation, the 
resentative of this 
Public 

> 


tute a Board of 


tors of the 


' 


Directors shall conduct a 
betweer in 
authority to 


ring the period 


business pertaining to the 
and shall have 
Association du 


nual and other meetings 
make decision the 


meetings 


betweer 


{rticle } Vationa {ssembly of Library Tr 


There 


ciation 


shall be a consultative body to this 


which shall consist of persons delegate 
organization to 


states 


trustee 


represent it in 
state 


each state 
this Association. In 
ganization the 


there is no 
delegate to the 
selected 


where 
trustee or 


Assembly 


library 
National 


from such state mav be 
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by the citizen organization whose purposes are in at 
cordance with the purposes of this Association. This 
delegate body shall be called the National Assembly 
of Library The credentials of all delegates 
to the National Assembly of Library Trustees shall 
be certified to the President and the Board of Direc 
tors at least 30 days before the scheduled meeting of 
the Assembly, by the Secretary, and shall be ap 
proved by the Board prior to the meeting. The as 
It shall be 
convened and shall function pursuant to regulations 
Board of Directors of 


lrustees 


| 


sembly shall meet at least once each year 


adopted and approved by the 
this Association. 


{rticle VI 


Sec. 1. Nominations. The 


shall 


members 


president appoint 


committee of three within 
taking 
nomination of candidates for offices in this 
tion Phe shall 

least two for each ofhce and 
Secretary of the Publi 
American Asso 
before the An 
Associa 


for pub 


i nominating 
irrange for the 
Associa 
present at 

shall file 


two months after office to 


nominating committee 
candidates 


its report with the Executive 


Library Association of the Library 


ciation not less than four months 


nual Conference of the American Library 


secretary will 


tion. The Exe: 


lication in the official organ of the 


ullve irrange 
Public 


Additional nominations may be 


Library 
Association made by 
petition signed by not less than twenty (20) men 
American | Trustee Association 


with the Executive Secretary of the Publi Li 


bers otf the 


ipbrary 
hled 
Association not less than two before 


brary months 


the Annual Conference 


by the Nominating 


No person may be nominated 
petition who is 
Trustee As 


been 


(Committee or by 
American 


written consent has not 


not a member of the Library 
sociation and whose 
filed with the Nominating Committee 
Sec. 2. The election shall be held by mail vote in 
Libr iry 


the f 


successful candidate 


accordance with American Association pro 


cedure In case ot a tie vote 


shall be determined by lot 


Sec. 3. The President shall 


Election 


Secretary of 


appoint an 


( ommittee. composed of the 


} 
the Public Library 
residents of the Chicago Metropolitan 
} 


bers 


Executive 
Association as Chairman. and 
\rea as men 
count and tabulate the 


indidates shall the 


who shall votes cast in 


the election. All notified im 


medi ale ly ot the re sults ot the election 


{rticle VII 


It shall be the 
to hold an 
vith the Annual Conference of the American Library 
be held at the time 
Library 


Veetings 


general policy of this Association 


annual business meeting in connection 
Association. Other meetings may 

of the Midwinter Meeting of the 
Association and at any other time deemed necessary 


by the Board of Directors of this Associatior 


Vill 


Bylaws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 


American 


, 
{mendments 


{rtic le 

These 
of the members participating in the voting to amend 
The vote may be taken either at a business meeting 
of the 
ibly as a part of the mail vote for election of officers 


Association, or by mail, and if by mail, prefer 
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Article IX—Rules of Order 


The rules contained in the latest edition of 
Robert's Rules of Order shall govern this Association 


LARGEST TRUSTEE INSTITUTE 
ON RECORD 
Registration of 231 at the Montreal Institute 
was the largest in history of the Trustees Insti- 
tutes. Of this number, 201 registrants came from 
39 United States, 30 
There 


throughout, communicating to the Institute an 


from the provinces of 


Canada. was splendid esprit de corps 


atmosphere conducive to meeting of minds. 
The overall theme. “A New Decade of Trustee- 
look at the 


ship.” promised a fresh common 


problems of trustees everywhere. The stage was 


set for the opening session by two speeches. 
The first of these, by Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 
ALTA President, placed the trustee in time and 
space in the new decade, enunciating the present 
The second, by Dr. George F. David- 
Minister of Citizenship 


and Immigration. depicted new trends expected to 


condition. 
son, Canadian Deputy 
develop d iring the de ade. These socio-ec onomic 
trends were later related to library service by a 
Panel. The first 


iwareness that 


Listening session gave partici- 


pants a new future demands on 


them will be of greater complexity and impor 


tance than ever before: provided a stimulus to 
the thinking of individual trustees as it presented 
library can 


a provocative concept otf what the 


become: vave a big pic ture of new opportunities 

emerging along with new challenges. 
Round-table discussions during the afternoon 

provided for exchange of views on what trustee 


responsibilities now are and what they will be- 
come. A developing sense of the high nature of 
trusteeship was evidenced, and it was generally 
agreed that trustees are only now beginning to 
their full keepers of the 


nation’s only free adult educational agency. 


realize potential as 
Public relations, recognized as a prime respon 
a new look at the 
third session. Discussion of purposes and tech- 


sibility of trustees, were given 
niques brought out the feeling that trustees must 
keep open their personal lines of communication 
that 
there is no substitute for personal concern and 


from the library to the community, and 
personal action. 

The banquet was addressed by two Canadian 
Miss Marion Gilroy, Supervisor, Re- 
gional Library of Sas 
katchewan, and Isabel McLean, Chief librarian. 


Sudbury, Ontario. The concluding luncheon on 


librarians, 


Libraries, Provincial 


Sunday was addressed by Dan Lacy, Managing 


Director, American Book Publishers Council. 


and was concluded by a short summary of the 
Workshop by Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Workshop 
Committee chairman. 

The Montreal Institute once again demon- 
strated that this format provides a unique op- 
portunity for trustees to meet and learn together. 
Participants found that library trustees, in what- 
ever country they may live or how diverse they 
be, are at one in their com- 


may individually 


mon concern for the welfare of libraries. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


At the ALTA membership meeting, June 20, the 
following policy on citizen participation in National 
Library Week was adopted: 

Wuereas, The public library trustees in each com- 
munity have the basic responsibility for providing the 
best possible library service to the citizens of all ages; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That trustees should 
use National Library Week as a time to spotlight 
the needs and services of all the library resources 
in the community and to enlist the support of all citi 
zen groups in a year round program; and 

The American Library Trustee 
mends that trustees take the lead in forming local 
National Library Week committees com 
educational, cultural, and 


Association recom- 


community 


civic, recrea 


pose d of 


tional le aders to promote better library service 


THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION L:SRARIES 


The department this month is devoted to a state 
ment from the president of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Heven L. 
Price, U.S. {dministration Hospital, 
Topeka, Kansas. Miss Price outlines the activities 
and plans of AHIL for 1960-61. 

Most of us are primarily 


Libraries, 
Veterans 


interested in and 
concerned about our future, since none of us can 
predict with exactness what the days, months, 
and years ahead will bring forth. Still, much of 
the future of AHIL depends upon the events of 
the past. 

The 1960 annual reports of officers and com- 
mittees of AHIL indicate progress of the division 
A few of the major ac- 
complishments of the past year were: revision of 
the AHIL Bylaws to make them more consistent 
with the ALA Bylaws and to establish two mem 


through various means. 


ber-at-large directors in order to widen the repre- 
sentation to reflect all membership interests; the 
establishment of a nucleus of biographical file 
and a Division Resource File in an effort to re- 
cord pertinent information about divisional mem- 
bers; the circulation of an informational letter 
about hospital libraries to all agencies interested 
in health careers, including state hospital asso- 
ciations, state medical associations, and national 
organizations; the development of a traveling 
exhibit as a public relations agent for the asso- 
ciation; general improvement of the content of 
the Hospital and Institution Book Guide; and the 
revision of the proposal for a project in the field 
of bibliotherapy. 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


Although the traveling exhibit was completed 
during the past year, its usage and value are yet 
to be realized. This exhibit was developed as a 
step in improving public understanding of the 
field of librarianship in libraries serving patients, 
and medical, nursing, and other professional staff 
in hospitals, and inmates or residents and pro- 
fessional staffs in institutions. The exhibit, con- 
sisting of four 2 x 4 foot panels describing AHIL 


and its services, was designed for two types of 


use: for state, regional, or national library associ- 
ation meetings; and for hospital or medical as- 
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sociation meetings, health and welfare organiza- 
tions, or related institutional meetings. Since the 
exhibit was designed as a public relations agent 
for AHIL, its value and usage will be as great as 
the members make it. It is hoped that the requests 
to the headquarters office for scheduling this ex- 
hibit will be frequent and varied during the com- 
ing year. 


ILLUSTRATIVE SLIDES REQUESTED 


\ program to be implemented during the cur- 
rent year is an extensive publicity file of 2 « 2 
(35mm) slides showing varied aspects of work in 
all types of libraries represented in AHIL mem- 
bership, to be added to the ALA headquarters 
library. If any members have any current usable 
slides, they are requested to advise the president. 
This file of slides would be used for recruitment, 
orientation to the field of hospital and institu- 
tional librarianship, and as a means of inform- 
ing the public concerning work in the field. The 
goal of this project, which will involve national 
and international cooperation of libraries, is to 
provide visual material and the kind of informa- 
tion needed often during National Library Week, 
and the like. 


educate lay 


recruiting programs, career talks, 
This 


people to standards, needs, and possibilities for 


resource would do much to 
service in areas where libraries are still strug 
gling for recognition and professional guidance 
Although the film, Winged Bequest, and the 
traveling exhibit are already 
this file of slides would supplement the other 


available on loan, 


media of information. 


HIBG DISCONTINUED 


This division shares mutual problems with 
other divisions in the contest for the dollar in the 
coming fiscal year. At the recommendation of the 
ALA Program and Budget Committee the AHIL 
publication, Hospital and Institution Book Guide, 
has been discontinued. In place of a monthly 
AHIL members will now receive a 


In this periodical AHIL 


will continue to publish reports, articles, news of 


publication, 
quarterly newsletter. 
research projects, an exchange of ideas, and bibli- 
ographies relating to the field; however, the book 
review section has been discontinued, effective at 
the end of Volume 2, June 1960. For the coming 
year we have promise of information on hospital 
libraries in foreign countries, on the use of refer- 
ence books by patients, on procedure manuals for 
hospital libraries, of conferences of 
special interest to members such 
White 
unusual library work in institutions and hospitals 


{LA Bulletin 


reports 
as the recent 
reports of 


House Conference, and some 


in this country. Greater use of the 
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department is also expected. Ideas for improve- 
ment of the publication and expressions regard- 
ing the usefulness of the new publication are 
solicited. 


BIBLIOTHERAPY PROJECT AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Although the proposal for a project in the field 
of bibliotherapy bearing the title, “Reading: Its 
Role in Rehabilitating the Mentally Ill,” re- 
ported earlier in this column, was rejected by the 


National Institute of Mental Health, the AHIL | 


Board of Directors feel that the possibility of 
submitting the project to another foundation 
should be explored in a further attempt to find 


another source of financing this project. It is | 


hoped that this can be accomplished during the 
coming year. 

At the suggestion of the ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, a new committee on the 
formulation of book selection policies for hospi- 
tals and institutions has been authorized. This 
committee will do preliminary work on book 
selection policies for hospitals and institutions, 
with suitable clarification of issues involving in- 
tellectual freedom. 

Many other activities of equal importance are 
being carried out daily through AHIL com- 
mittees. Although they are well established, they 


are not to be taken for granted. Committees of | 


the association will continue to assume new pro- 
jects, plan conferences, recruit new members, 
represent the division among related professional 
groups, and carry out the usual business essential 
to any organization. 

During the coming year we will meet problems 
that will be a challenge to all of us. We have our 
assets and our plans for the future. We must 


work together toward the common goal of pro- | 


moting library service and librarianship in li- 
braries serving patients, medical, nursing, and 
other professional staff in hospitals, and inmates 
or residents and professional staffs in institutions. 

eee 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize 
teaching and enrich public programs are 
listed in the New, 1960 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 
Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-use 
Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


ONE-SOURCE 
COVERAGE 
OF MAJOR 
NATIONAL 


ISSUES 
Pro & Con! 


rte baits Al 


(Ach wr 


|S Aid For tion Gy 


— Law “curity Rigi. 
ited? ion 


Each month, The Congressional Digest 
features comprehensive documentation 
of one current major Federal problem, 
including background data and verbatim 
PROS and CONS, the actual material 
weighed by the Congress in reaching a 
voting decision. This will provide your 
library with a single but comprehensive 
source of reference material on specific 
controversies of national importance as 
they arise during the coming months of 
the new administration. 


indexed in the Readers’ Guide and other 
leading indices. 


Published monthly except July & August 
1 Year$10 2 Years$18 3 Years $24 


For Subscription, write to 
Circulation Department 


CONGRESSIONAL 
DIGEST 


1631 K Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





by William S. Budington 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REFERENCE SURVEY 
Finished copy has now been received for “Ref- 
Public Libraries 
More.” RSD 
members have been anticipating this report by 
the Public 
chaired by our new division president, Mrs. Fran- 


(merican 
10.000 or 


erence Service in 


Serving Populations of 
Library Reference Survey Committee. 


ces Neel Cheney. Its final summary form was the 
work of Mary Lee Bundy of the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science. Rep 
resenting a study of nearly 1200 returns from 
small, medium, and large libraries, the report is 


now being considered for publication. 


REFERENCE STATISTICS 

\ special RSD Committee on Statistics has 
been presented by Henry J. Dubester, Library of 
Congress, and Mary N. Barton, RSD’s first presi- 
dent, now in exceedingly active retirement. Rec 
ognizing the inherent elusiveness of meaningful 
measures of reference service, the committee feels 
the goal of stabilization well worth its labors 
Basic considerations emphasize the requirement 
of usefulness for any figures gathered. Statistics 
have no justification in and of themselves. Re 
lated to other factors such as finance, population 
size, and staff time, they can be of definite local- 
ized value, though this is lost in geographical 
summation or comparison. Uniformity of inter 
pretation and other statistical problems must be 
resolved to establish validity. The part played by 
the Office of Education in statistical 


must 


activities 


also be evaluated and adjusted where 


necessary. Detailed examination of the whole 


problem of reference statistics is recommended. 
At the heart of the matter 
statistics 


is determination of 


informational needs; providing such 
information at local and national levels, meeting 
criteria of validity 


elicited. 


and usefulness, may then be 


BOOK CATALOGS 
Little heralded but of high productivity is the 
ALA Inter-Divisional Committee on Book Cata- 
logs. Staffed by members of RSD and the Catalog- 
ing Section of RTSD, the committee is chaired 
by David Weber of Harvard University. RSD 
members include Mildred C. O’Connor, Boston 
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Public Library; Robert Stevens, Library of Con- 
and Agnes N. Tysse, University of Michi- 
gan. Study of its function has established this as 
study the 


gress; 


a charge “to possibility of using 


printed catalogs and bibliographies as substi- 
tutes, in whole or in part, for card catalogs, and 
if so, to what extent and at what costs and bene- 
fits.” Meetings have also been devoted to work- 
formidable proportions dealing 


book 


plans for publication, frequency factors, 


ing papers ol 


with existing catalogs, possible national 
the is 
suance of supplements, and the required intel- 


lectual and bibliographical standards. 


LOOSE ENDS 
New 


long-awaited 


Tools has 


questionnaire on 


The Committee on Reference 
distributed its 
needs. The mailing to 3400 members (an un- 
anticipated population, incidentally) is produc- 
ing a very good response, according to prelimi 
nary indications 

The matter of 


stitutions 


loans of dissertations by in- 


having publication agreements with 
investigated by the 
Montreal 
This committee held that such loans on 
that 


consideration should also be given by libraries to 


University Microfilms was 


Interlibrary Loan Committee at their 


meeting. 
basis justified and 


a discretionary were 


absorb the expense of purchasing films of dis- 
sertations rather than passing the cost on to the 
patrons. Also discussed by the committee were 
the problems of blanket insurance, substitution 


ot photocopies tor loans and damage to bor- 


rowed microfilm and microcards. 


THE TWO GAVELS 


The previo isly gavel-less RSD Executive Board 


boasts not one but two gavels. ‘his wealth 
a remark by Cora Beatty 


division’s cramped, 


now 
traces to at last year’s 
conference concerning the 
ungaveled style. Past Division President Everett 
Moore, remembering Miss Beatty’s great fond 
ness for California’s Muir Woods and the beauty 
sparked the 
lovely 


gold 


name, “In 


of redwood, purchase by board 
coco-bolo 
with the 
division Beatty, 
First 1959.” At the 
Montreal Conference RSD membership meeting 
Mr. Moore presented the above gavel and Rich- 


ard Harwell, then acting RSD executive secre- 


members of a gavel of russet 


band is engraved 
Cora M 


Honor ot 


Secretary, 1957 


wood w hose 


Executive 


tary, gave to Miss Harris a small box containing 
the second gavel with an engraved silver band 
bearing division initials and date. The enclosed 
card expressed “Best wishes to Katharine G. 
President of the 
1960. From 

eee 


Harris and her successors as 
Referenc e 


C.M.B.” 


Services Division. June 
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SURVEY AND STANDARDS FOR STATE LIBRARIES 


The following report of the Survey and Stand- 
I 


ards Committee of the American Association of 
State 


bership at the 


to the division’s mem- 
Mrs. 


Puytus I. DaLton, chairman of the committee, 


Libraries was made 
Montreal Conference by 


assistant librarian, California State Library. 
“The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $45,000 to ALA for a survey of state libraries 
and the establishment of standards for such li- 
braries. Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Library 
will direct the survey. will be made of 
all state fifty 
From the factual basis provided by this com- 


Service, Columbia University. 
A study 
library functions in the states, 
prehensive survey, standards will be formulated 
for state libraries.” 

Behind this announcement, in the June 1960 
{LA Bulletin, is a long history of planning and 
working. It is especially fortunate that the survey 
will begin during Mrs. Fyan’s presidency since 
efforts to secure 
R. Zimmerman, 


a moving force in the 
1957 Mrs. 


president ot 


she was 
a survey. In Carma 
the first ASL, 
librarians in an endeavor to determine the pro- 


surveyed the state 


gram that the state libraries wanted developed 
ALA. A majority of the 


state librarians indicated that one of their main 


within their division of 


concerns was a survey of state library functions 
and the development of standards. 

From that Mrs. 
appointed the first Survey and Standards Com- 
mittee of ASL in November of 1957 with Alton H. 


Keller of the Library of Congress as chairman. 


determination, Zimmerman 


The first meeting of the committee was held at 
the ALA Midwinter meeting in Chicago in Janu- 
ary, 1958. It was determined at that meeting that, 
on a trial basis, each committee member should 
take a function or functions of a state library 
and describe the functions. All library functions 
were to be included except the extension services 
as these were being surveyed currently by the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. At the 


committee reviewed the descriptions and decided 


San Francisco Conference, the 
what was needed was not the ideal but a com- 
posite description of each function as it actually 
exists in all states. A list of questions based on 
the descriptions was developed by the members 


of the committee and a meeting was held at the 


Assembly of State Libraries at the Library of 
Congress in the fall of 1958. 

Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton became chairman of the 
committee because of Mr. Keller’s death. Pax- 
ton P. Price. Missouri State Librarian, was 
named chairman of a subcommittee to develop 


an acquisitions policy for state libraries. 

At the June 1959 meeting the committee de- 
cided that the best method of surveying state 
libraries would be through a foundation grant 
to ALA, which would provide for a research 
staff and a research director. During the Wash- 
ington Conference, plans were developed with 


the committee and with David H. Clift, execu- 
tive director of ALA. A timetable was worked 
out so that a proposal to a foundation could be 
ready for the ALA Executive Board meeting 
in November. Dr. Leigh, who had been appointed 
to the conmimittee, and Mrs. Dalton were delegated 
the task of writing the proposal to be submitted 
to a foundation based on a plan previously de- 
veloped by the committee. The proposal was sub- 
mitted to the ALA Executive Board in November 
1959, where it was acted on favorably. ALA then 
made the proposal to the Carnegie Corporation, 
asking for $45,000 to finance the survey and the 
standards. Dr. Leigh agreed to serve as director 
if funds were received. 

Between the Washington and Chicago meeting, 
the Council of State Governments was asked to 
cooperate with the Survey and Standards Com- 
mittee. They agreed, and Mr. Herbert Wiltsee, 
Director of the Southern Office of the Council 
of State Governments, Atlanta, Georgia, was ap- 
pointed to the Committee to represent the Coun- 
cil. 

Early in May, Eleanor A. Ferguson, executive 
secretary of ASL, called me one morning to tell 
me that the Carnegie Corporation was granting 
us the $45,000. That was a most delightful morn- 
move. Dr. 
Leigh came to Sacramento on his way from 
Hawaii to New York. He had not yet received 
the telegram telling him the glad news so I had 
the privilege of telling him and also that, now 
that we had the funds, the committee hoped 
that he would accept ALA’s offer of the Director- 
ship. He did accept that offer. Also on the re- 
search team are Dr. Ed Wight of the University 
of California School of Librarianship, Dr. Leon 
Carnovsky of the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School, and a fourth person to survey 


ing! Everything was then ready to 


the southern states to be appointed. 

The survey is to start January 1, 1961. Each 
state will be visited by a member of the staff, 
each assigned to a section of the country he 
knows well. The research staff will be carrying 
out the study and survey in addition to their 
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regular duties. This is a conscious effort to se- 
cure the best qualified people in the field of li- 
brary research. Also, it was thought that the 
survey would be more representative and more 
objective if the research staff represented a 
broad range of experience in library work. 

We are most pleased that we shall be able 
to work out standards for state libraries based 
to my knowledge, 
unique to go at standards this way. One of the 
difficulties in setting standards has been the fact 
that objective, quantitative standards have had 
to be set without having enough data even to 


on a thorough survey. It is, 


indicate on what factual data the standards were 
The will be both by fact 
finding questionnaires and by direct visit. All 
library functions performed on the state level 
will be surveyed, including extension, which was 


based. survey made 


added by the committee at the Washington Con- 
ference. It is proposed that the survey report 
will be completed in January 1962. The prelimi- 
nary draft of the standards will be developed 
during the subsequent months and may be ready 
for presentation at the 1962 ALA Conference. 
During the time that the survey is being de- 
Standards 


will continue to function as an advisory commit- 


veloped, the Survey and Committee 


tee. 


A NEW 
MACHINE has been in- 
troduced by General 
Photo Products Co., of 
Chatham, N.J. The 
heavy steel base and 

plastic 
housing 


PHOTO-COPY 


high-impact 

tray and 
make it a very attractive and durable unit. A new 
multiple-copy paper which can make about ten 
good copies from one negative is recommended 
for this machine. Models are available which will 
accept papers of 9”, 12”, and 14” widths. Write 
manufacturer for further information. 

* * * 


THE PERIODICAL PRESERVATION PLAN has been in- 
troduced by Micro Photo, Inc., who will offer li- 
million microfilmed 
pages of 32 historically valuable publications, 


such as Harper’s Weekly (1857-1900), Scientific 


braries approximately one 
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American (1845-1900), Scribner’s Magazine 
(The Century Magazine, 1870-1900). The new 
plan enables libraries to buy only the periodicals 
needed and provides savings in shelf space and 
rebinding costs, as well as all the other advantages 
of microfilming. The initial list of 32 titles is the 
result of suggestions and requests received from 
librarians throughout the country. For further 
details of the plan write Micro Photo, Inc., 1700 
Shaw Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


*% + * 


SHELVIE, AN ADJUST- 
ABLE BOOK END, made 
by Structural Prod- 
ucts, Inc., holds books, 
folders 


open 


z a 
" agg 
? 


records, and 
upright on 
Spring ten- 
Shelvie 


firmly in place, yet it 


shelves. 
sion keeps 
can be moved and ad- 
justed at will to meet 
changing storage and 
space requirements. For further information write 
Structural Products, Inc., Charlotte, Michigan. 


¥ x 


4 COLLEGE LIBRARY 
was relighted with 
LAM Modulume per- 
imeter lighting and 
table lights. Without 
altering the ceiling or 
making any structural 
the new 
provides 


changes, 
lighting 
glare-free light while 
maintaining its archi- 
tectural character. Photograph shows how effec- 
tively the lighting provides wall light and how 
evenly the tables are illuminated. Manufactured 


by LAM. Inc.. Wakefield, Mass. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


UNDERSCORE, by Frank 
scoring for motion picture ar 


vised 


Skinner. A 
1 televisi« 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARRANGER COMPOSER, by Russ« 
Garcia. A best arranging method, preferred | 
many Price $5 


selling 


colleges 


THE SHAPING FORCES IN MUSIC, by Ernst Toch. An ir 
quiry into the nature of Harmony—Melody—Counterpoint 
—Form. Price $5.0 


FIRST ARRANGEMENT, by Van Alexander. Any musician 
can arrange with this book 5 


Price $2.50 


Literature on request. 


CRITERION MUSIC CORP. 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 


New York, N.Y. 
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‘Scans 
FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; . Speech; 

. . . +). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated) Approx. 2000 
ref. mo. $2 extra Spring-type Binder. 1725 Kings Rd. 
(A), Corvallis, Ore. 

FREE History & Politics catalogues. Also solicit- 
ing want lists. Flushing Books, 67-12—136th St., 
Flushing 67, N.Y. 

BOOKSEARCHERS! OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Prompt, reasonable—no obligation. Send 
wants to Bob Spencer, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

LC CAT. Ist Series (1898-42) 2nd Printing, Orig. 
Edn. 109 vols. (of 167) almost mint $7.00 per vol. or 
$500 for all. Box B-149. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. CANNER’S, ALA Dept., 
Boston 20, Mass. 


POSITIONS OPEN eaaiitaitie 
LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find Li- 


brary Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


Now available __ 
for FREE showing © 
_through your » 

_ CERTIFIED. BINDER 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAINING 


Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY. BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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east 


community of 20,000. 


degree. Su 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips 
burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S 
ban community, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y 

BEGINNING JULY FIRST, Assistant Librarian 
public library in pleasant commuting town of 18,500 
heart of Manhattan. Certified, or if 
work schedule will be 


LIBRARIAN to serve busy 


de pe ndent on 


subul 


salary experience, 


10 minutes 
partially trained, arranged to 
illow for continuing study. 
future. Salary 


Park Free 


35-hour, 5-day week, al 
open to discussion 


Public Library, Cliff 


benefits, a real 
Address: Cliffside 
side Park, N.J 
IMMEDIATE NEED for Head Librarian—Library 
rhree 
week 
increase. Write 
Board 1] 


School Graduate Required—Community 25,006 
full time assistants—month’s vacation 

salary starting $4800 with yearly 
Miss Doris I. Crane, Secretary of the 
Reynolds Street, Kingston, Pa 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


five day 


Boston, staff of 15 fs 
sistant Librarian, maximum $5685. L.S. and ad 
ministrative experience needed. Write Mrs. Lois G 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass 
VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, 
$150 to maximum of $4950. 4 
Blue Cross and Blue 
Library degree required, 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ 
{ssistantship in department also vacant, $3600, yearly 
increment of $120 to maximum of $4200. Library 
degree required, no experience. Write David Dorman, 
City Librarian, Manchester City Library, 405 Pine 
Street, Manchester, N.H 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
sponsibility for new departme nt on 2nd floor of re 
remodeled Main Library Building. Your ser 
ices have been promised to patrons using Main and 
Branch Libraries. Requirements include library dé 
gree and elegibility for N.Y. State certification. Ex 
perience desirable but not essential. Benefits includ: 
salary ($5000), life in cultural North Long 
Island community, month’s vacation, Social Security. 
N.Y.S. Retirement, et Write 
to Stanley A. Ransom, Director, Huntington Public 
Library, 338 Main Street, Huntington, L.L. N.Y 
CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST, to assist with book 


selection for bookmobile collections and to give ad 


near 


yearly 
weeks 


Shield 


increment of 
vacation, Social Security 
ivailable bachelor’s degree 


experience desirable 


needed to assume re 


cently 


Shore 


Come out and see us! 


Professional library 
range $4472-$5564 Apply 
State Library, Augusta, Me 
State Library, Concord, has 


service to small libraries 
training required. Salary 
to State Librarian, Maine 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VISOTY 


in opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
beautiful lake and mountain area of the state to help 


rural libraries. Supple 


provided by 


librarians and trustees of 
mentary book 
carrying 2000 books, advisory service by conferences 
and meetings with librarians and trustees. Oppor 
tunity to develop new program such as audio-visual, 
speak before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. Five-day 
week; combination social security and state retire- 
ment; sick leave and vacation both 1% work days for 


service is bookmobile 
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each month worked; health insurance optional; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
accredited library school required, experience desira- 
ble but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged within 
the scale $4876-$5888. Position apen September Ist. 
Contact: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR III. New air conditioned 
library, Massapequa, L.I., N.Y 30,000. 
Salary open, depending on experience and qualifica- 
Assistant Director and book-trailer librarian 
to be added to staff. Applicant must have four years 
experience, and be for New York State 
Certificate. Civil Retirement System, 
Social This is a real 
idministrative opportunity for a rapidly expanding 
Apply to: Board of Trustees, Massa 

, Massa 


Library, 523 Central Avenue, 


Population 
tions 
eligible 


State 


Security, one month vacation 


»ervice, 


ubrary service 
pequa Public 
pequa, N.Y. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
Readers Advisor and group work librarian 
including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
12 on staff. Begi 


security, ind 


building! 
> vrs. of college, 
professional experience ning salary 
$5500. Pension, Social 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, 
Library, Greenwich, 

LIBRARIAN-—~small library 
ley community. 35 miles NY¢ 


System. 39 hr. week, 


salary scale 
Greenwich 
Conn 

growing Hudson Val 
Member Westchester 
starting $5200 


Library salary 


Professional required. Social Security, vaca 
Excellent part-time staff. Op 
experience in planning new library 


29 Franklin Ave 


degree 
tion, other advantages 


portunity to gat 


Write Mrs 


ton-on-Hudsor 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


ind supervisor of servic 


Constance Furey 


Assistant 
es to adults ind young 


ple; beautiful medium size library, growing field of 
work. Professional degree, 


One month 


supervisory experience de 
12 days sick leave. Posi 
tion open Beginning $5500. Ap 
ply: Edward R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Pul 
lic Library, Lancaster, Pa 
LIBRARY DIRECTORS in 
throughout New York State 
salaries $7500 to $11,000. Civil Service 
fessional degree Administrative 
Recruitment Unit, Civil 
impus, Albany N y 
EXPANSION PROGRAM Positions. Queens Bor 
Public Library, New York City plus 
library school graduatior required. Coordinator of 
{dult Services and ( oordinator ot Young {dult Ser 


7450-$9250 (2 positions), 6 years experience 


sirable vacation, 


immediately salary 


County library systems 
Fight vacancies. Starting 
benefits. Pro 
experience. For de 
Dept., 


tails, write Service 


Box 44, State ( 


ough College 


es—$ 
Experience in program planning plus some supervi 
sion. Broad knowledge of books and 
Coordinator of Adult Services 
Other qualifications as 


$6400-$8200. 4 vears 


OL 


materials, As 
sistant $6400-$8200, 
4 years experience above 
School Spec alist experience 


library services; some 


ine luding children’s 
=( hool experience desirable {ssistant Superintendent 
of Catalog Division—$6400-$8200, 4 vears 


public 


experience 

in cataloging including some 

Reference 

History (including 
2 years 


supervisory ¢€ xpe rience 


0-87 1 BO ( 


S pecialist—$57 2 positions) 

Asian and African), Biological 
Sciences; 2 experience plus subject major 
Book mobile Librarians $5750-$7 180, 2 years ex- 
perience. Some bookmobile experience desirable. Li- 
brarians—$5090-$6290—Branch and Central Library 


positions, no experience required. Pension, Social 
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Security, 20 days vacation, annual increments, 12 days 
sick medical and hospitalization insurance 
available. Excellent promotional possibilities in this 
expanding system. Apply: Personnel Director, Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard. 
Jamica 32, N.Y. 

MUSIC CATALOGER in excellent college music 
library two hours from New York. L.S. degree, music, 
some French, German required. Salary $4800 up plus 
college paid retirement, 6 weeks vacation first year, 
8 weeks thereafter Apply Jean McFarland, Librar 
ian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

TWO CATALOGING POSITIONS. (1) Assistant 
Cataloger, college library of 375,000 volumes. Start 
ing salary $4600. (2) Watkinson Li 
brary special collections to handle cataloging and 
classification. Staring salary $4800. 35 hour work 
week, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits. 
Modern (1952) building. Apply: Donald B. Engley, 
Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

ASSISTANT ART LIBRARIAN, Art 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
ganize library of 12,000 volumes and 35,000 photo 
graphs for clientele of 900. Primary responsibility 
classification of books and photographs. Library train 
ing, some knowledge of History of Art, and typing 
ibility desired; experience not essential. Salary open 
Usual staff benefits including Faculty Club, one 
month vacation plus week during Christmas and 
Spring vacations, Four-college cultural and social life. 
Open September Ist. Apply to: Miss Phyllis A. Rein 
hardt, Librarian, Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass 

CIRCULATION AND BOOKMOBILE 
IAN. Nassau County, South Shore, L.I. 


Bookmobile. 


leave, 


Cataloger for 


Library, 
To help reor- 


LIBRAR 
Gerstenslager 
during construction 
range $5000-$6000, starting 


patrons increasing 
Salary 
salary dependent on experience. 50 minutes Manhat 
tan, Library school graduation. Write details to Penin- 
sula Public Library, Lawrence, L.L, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—Who wants unusual 
opportunities to work students, faculty 
ind books in a position offering challenge and de 
manding Contact B-151. (Usual require- 
ments of preparation; “security” benefits; 
growing, building, small town in the 
Southeast; salary $5100 up.) 

SUBJECT CATALOGUER. Fifth 
Reading knowledge of German and preferably one 
idditional foreign language. Starting salary without 
experience $4500. Attractive fringe benefits. Contact 
Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian, Princeton Uni 
versity Library, Princeton, N.J. 

PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York City, library 


oriented, 


of new building. 


with college 
initiative 
usual 


young college; 


vear degree 


has direct mail promotion and advertising 


opening for alert young male or female librarian pref 


erably with public 


ence. Fine 


idual 5-d iv. 


relations or other writing experi- 
idvancement opportunity for right indi 
35-hour week, congenial working condi 
tions, vacations, hospitalization, pensions, other bene 
fits. State experience and beginning desired 
B-200 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. New Bedford Free Public Li 
brary. Population 103,000; main library, 3 branches 
ind bookmobile. Salary $7100. Library with 
some experience in public library administration pre 
ferred. Vacation, cumulative sick leave, municipal 
retirement plan. Interested applicants should send a 
detailed letter listing education, references, experience 
record and photograph. Apply to: Chairman, Board of 
Library Trustees, P.O. Box 902, New Bedford, Mass. 


salary 


degree 


southeast 
DIRECTOR. Three county region in Eastern North 
Carolina formed 5 years ago. Population 32,000; 6 li- 
2 bookmobiles: county seats 30 miles apart; 
with air-conditioned office; cen- 
center at State Library; 2 profes- 
Near beaches; 80 miles from Nor- 
folk. Social Security; Workmen’s Compensation; 
1 month’s vacation; 3 weeks sick leave; travel allow- 
Salary commensurate with experience and edu 
Personal interview necessary. Send references 
with initial letter, Apply Mrs. J. Robert Campbell, 
Pettigrew Regional Library, Plymouth, N.C. 
REFERENCE-CATALOGING ASSISTANT de 
sired for city-county public library serving 
ing old-new southern community. Position offers ex- 
cellent opportunity to broaden back- 
ground. Friendly community offers interesting “out- 
side ot library” life. 4 weeks vat ation, 10 hour week, 
10 days sick leave, Social Security, state retirement, 
attendance at professional meetings, salary $4500. 
Air-conditioned library, 1 bookmobile, 1 branch, pos- 
sibility of regional development. Movement in prog 
ress for new library. Qualifications: Professional li- 
brary adaptability. For 
Public Library, 


braries; 
new regional library 
tral processing 


sional assistants. 


ance 


cation 


charm- 


professional 


training, even temperament 
information write Librarian, Fisk 
Natchez, Miss 

CATALOGUER NEEDED! Qualified 
with L.S. degree to coordinate cataloging in newly 
County Library. Beginning salary $4600 
minimum. Full time clerical assistance. Social Se- 
curity and State Retirement. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. Position open September 15. Write: Mary G. 
Walsh, Librarian, Allegany County Library; Cumber 
land, Md. 

DIRECTOR. Five County regional library in South 
Georgia. Formed in 1956. Serves a population of 71,000. 
5 branch libraries; 2 bookmobiles; new air-conditioned 
headquarters. Centralized ordering and cataloging 
done through State Offices. Staff of 4 professionals, 
} clericals, 1 part-time clerical, and three student as- 
5 branch librarians. State retirement; group 
insurance: 3 weeks vacation; liberal sick leave and 
holidays; travel allowance. Salary range from $4980- 
$5940, depending on qualifications and experience. 
Young man preferred. Experience desirable. Personal 
interview desired. Send references with initial letter. 
Apply to: Carlton J. Thaxton, Director, Coastal Plain 
Regional Library, Tifton, Ga. 


cataloguer 


organized 


sistants. 


midwest 
LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in cataloging and 
reference work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $7307 depending 
upon nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 
HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK. $6220-$7060 
(4 steps). Sth year degree plus 2 years’ experience 
including work with children. Plan, develop, promote 
juvenile program for system (9 branches), select 
books for Main Children’s Room as basis for system 
selection, supervise branch collections, do general 
public relations as related to program. Social Se- 
curity and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available, 20 days vacation, 9 holidays, 12 days sick 
leave annually cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. 
Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 
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SCHOO! 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 


10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 


mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 
CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical Proc 


esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 


range $4920-$5940 depending upon experience. Forty- 
no Saturday nor evening hours. 


hour, five-day week 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, 
lowa. 

FLINT—New positions in branch, children’s and 
reference work are being established for an expand 
ing program. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $7345 
depending upon experience and position. Library 
Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 5 day 
week. Credit for military experience. Annual incre 
ments, sick leave, Social and good retire- 
ment plan. Apply, Personnel Office, Flint Public Li 
brary, Flint, Michigan. 

TWO POSITIONS. 
sistant for circulation and reference work. First 
{ssistant catalog department. Both positions offer 
good future possibilities. New building to be occu 
pied spring of 1961. Four week vacation, sick leave 
and usual fringe benefits. Salary open. Write Li 
brarian, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, II. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—Offers the opportunity 
to serve both the Medical and Nursing School Li 
braries. This position is available in a large non- 
profit hospital which represents the health center 
of this midwest community. Salary OPEN; paid 
vacations, sick leave, five-day 40 hour week. Prefer 
degree individual with major in Library Science. 
Apply Personnel Director, Aultman Hospital, 625 
Clarendon Ave. S.W., Canton, Ohio. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, FIRST ASSISTANT. 
$5500-$6220 (4 steps) $5600-$6680 (6 1961. 
5th year degree plus minimum two years experience, 
including training or experience in audio-visual. 
Readers’ advisory service, promotion of library com- 
munity relations by book talks, program planning, 
adult education activities, selection of recordings, 
assisting in film and book particularly 
music books. Social Security and state pension, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield available, 20 days vacation, 
9 paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, cumulative to 
60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant 
Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

DON’T OVERLOOK these oportunities in the Uni 
versity of Michigan Library. Located in the most at 
tractive cultural and cosmopolitan center of the mid- 
west. 1. Assistant to the Director. With two clerical 
assistants, conducts the personnel program of the Li- 
brary; assist in the preparation of and maintaining 
the salary budget. Graduate library degree desirable 
but not necessary; training and experience in per 
sonnel work desirable. Position available now. Salary 
open, favorable. 2. Bureau of Government Librarian 
IT. Provides reference and circulation services in li- 
brary serving primarily faculty and graduate stu- 
dents in public administration. Graduate Library de- 
gree; two years of professional library experience; 
educational background in political science very de- 
sirable. Minimum annual salary $5400. Position open 
September 5. 3. Reference Librarian II. Provides 
reference and readers’ advisory service in Reference 
Department serving primarily graduate students and 
faculty. Graduate Likes degree; two years of pro- 


Security 


L.S. Graduates. General As 


steps) 


selec tion, 
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LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 


fessional library experience (for part of which gradu- 
ate training in subject field may be substituted). 
Minimum annual salary $5400. Position 
Good working conditions, 40 hour week, fringe bene 
fits, liberal vacations, Social Security. Apply to 
Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
= hool, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

REFERENCE-CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Pub 
lic Library, Portage. Duties: Assistant supervision of 
adult department. Requirements: College degree or 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. Work week 39 hours. Paid vacation 
Sick leave, Social Security, state retirement plan 
Apply: Miss Margaret Lutovsky, Librarian, Portage 
Free Library, Portage, Wis. 

LIBRARIAN—Village of Elm Wisconsin. 
Excellent opportunity to develop and administer new 
library function in new Community Center. Require- 
ments: BLS or MLS. Experience: Not essential. 
Liberal fringe benefit plan. Starting salary: $4800. 
Apply: Village Manager, Village Hall, Elm Grove, 
Wis. 

CAREERS IN UNIVERSITY OF IOWA LI- 
BRARY. Junior cataloger for serials, and junior ref- 
erence librarian for general reference and special 
collections. Recent graduation from library school, 
use of two foreign languages, and interest in re- 
search essential. Faculty status and superior retire- 
ment and disability plans. Starting salaries, $5150- 
$5400. In application to Director, lowa City, furnish 
biographical details and small photograph 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN I. Challenging 
tion involving some work in circulation 
mediately ' for library school graduate with 
Master’s degree. Experience not required. Superior 
library, with endowment. Expanding industrial and 
port city in resort area on Lake Michigan. Salary 
$4600 with yearly increments. Five-day, 40-hour week, 
four-week vacation, sick leave, group insurance, re- 
tirement and Social Security. Apply: Acting Director, 
Hackley Public Library, Third and Webster, Muske 
gon, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive small sub 
urban public library ten miles west of Chicago. Offers 
excellent opportunity for someone with interest and 
imagination to organize and extend this department’s 
services. Salary open depending upon qualifications 
and experience. 35-hour, 5-day week, 4 week vacation, 
sick leave, municipal retirement plus Social Security. 
Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. Preiss, Librarian, River 
Forest Public Library, River Forest, III. 

POSITION AS HEAD LIBRARIAN open in sub- 
urban city of 32,000, new modern air-conditioned li- 
brary building with book collection of 46,000 volumes. 
This appointment when made will be under Civil Serv- 
ice. Applicant must have a Master in Library Science 
degree, preferably with at least three years experience 
in the library field. Please send reply to: Mrs. D. Otis 


open now. 


rove, 


posl- 
open im 
recent 
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Tewksbury, President, Ferndale Public Library Board, 
1856 Pinecrest Drive, Ferndale 20, Mich. 

PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS, a suburb of Chicago, 
(30,000) Library Administration of a secondary school 
system. Two four-year high schools, college prepara- 
tory. Library experience required with imagination and 
initiative to match this rapidly growing school system. 
Prefer a married man, salary range $4800-$10,400. 
Apply: Gregory H. Sloan, Personnel, Rich Township 
High Schools, Park Forest, Ill. 

BRANCH SUPERVISOR in two-county Regional 
System with five community libraries and one book- 
mobile. Headquarters in college town, only fifty miles 
from Kansas City, or easy driving distance to Ozark 
playgrounds. Responsible for developing branch serv- 
ices, primarily to adults; assist in book selection; work 
with local librarians. Opportunity to try out new ideas 
in system less than three years old. Library school 
graduate, public library experience. Begin $4800-$5200 
depending on experience. Staff car or mileage on per 
sonal car. Write: Esther Gilman, Regional Librarian, 
rails Regional Library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ENGINEERING-SCIENCE-LIBRARIAN. To head 
Engineering—Chemistry—Physics Library forming part 
of ideally located Northwestern University library. 
Holdings: 60,000 vols. Staff: 6. Book & Per. budget: 
$34,000. Requirements: Engineering and/or chemistry 
background; 5th year L.S. degree: sub- 
stantial library experience; administrative ability; 
technical book knowledge; reading knowledge of 
French and German. Initial salary: $7500-$9000, de- 
pending background and experience. Work 
week: 3714 hours. Benefits: A month’s vacation; Group 
Insurance; Hospital, surgical, medical disaster, and 
accident insurance. Social Security, T.I.A.A. after age 
30 and two years of service (optional after age 25 and 
two years service). B-150. 


physi $s 


upon 


POSITIONS OPEN in a new public library in St. 
Clair Shores, Michigan. The city with a population of 
78,000 is situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair and 
is twenty minutes drive by expressway from Downtown 


Detroit. It affords many recreational and cultural ad- 
vantages. 1. Bookmobile Librarian to take charge of 
new bookmobile. Librarian II rating with beginning 
$5616 increasing to $6370 by the end of 42 
Applicant must have Bachelors and Library 
School degree, plus two years experience. 2. Librarian 
I to work as general assistant. Beginning salary $4654 
increasing to $5239 by the end of 42 months. Bachelors 
and Library School degree required. For both positions 
there are vacation, sick leave, group insurance, Social 
ind retirement benefits given. Civil Service 
examination required. Write: Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, 
Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public Library, 22500 
Eleven Mile Road, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary. Salary $5100-$5940. Library school degree re- 
quired. Cataloging experience desirable, but not neces- 
sary. Position open. 35-hour week, 22 days vacation 
Sick leave, Social Security. Write to 


salary 
months 


security, 


after one 
Librarian 


veal 


southwest 
NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY has opening 


for an Assistant Reference-Circulation Librarian to 
administer circulation desk and assist in reference. 
Faculty status, insurance, retirement, 30 day vaca- 
tion. Beginning salary $5400. Write to Chester H. 
Linscheid, Librarian, New Mexico State University, 


University Park, N.M. 


pacific northwest 


CITY LIBRARIAN, Spokane Public Library. Open 
December 1, 1960. Beginning salary, $7500 a year. 
City retirement plan, social security, sick leave, 
4-week vacation. L.S. degree, state certification, ad- 
ministrative experience required. Apply to Mrs. 
Gladys S. Puckett, Librarian, Spokane Public Li- 
brary, S. 10 Cedar, Spokane 4, Wash. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY has vacancies for: 
Children’s Librarians—Assistants in departments of 
Technology and History, Government & Biography 
a Music Cataloger. Degree from ALA accredited li- 
brary school required. Beautiful new Central build- 
ing. Salary up to $5400 depending upon qualifica- 
tions, 22 working days vacation, 12 days annual sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, Social Security and ex- 
cellent Retirement Plan. Paid medical insurance. 
Apply to: Mrs. Helen Wright, Personnel Assistant, 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located, 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social security 
and TIAA. B-199. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

COME TO SALEM ... Beautiful capital, mild cli- 
mate, close to ocean, mountains and metropolitan 
Portland. Opening for Librarian I, Readers’ Services 
Division, Oregon State Library. Salary range: $360- 
$460. State civil service and retirement. Other fringe 
benefits. Requirements: Graduation from an accredited 
library school. Write to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Li- 
brarian, Salem, Oregon. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has opening 
for Assistant Social Science Librarian. Good oppor- 
tunity for recent library school graduate to obtain 
reference, map, and document experience in new di- 
visional library. Friendly, informal atmosphere, good 
location, beautiful setting, mild climate, cool summers. 
Both State and TIAA retirement. Life, group hospitali- 
zation and medical insurance. Good beginning salary 
to right person. B-149. 


far west 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. One position open: 
Children’s Librarian I, $5202-$6168. Degree from ac- 
credited library school required. Social Security, State 
Retirement, Health Insurance, Sick Leave, Vacation. 
Apply: Director, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., Stockton, Calif. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN—$468-$579 per month 
($493 after 6 months). Age 25-50. Residence waived. 
5 years’ experience in professional library work, in 
cluding supervisory responsibility; and graduate de- 
gree in library science. Plan, assign, supervise work 
of professional and clerical subordinates in catalog 
department. Apply Glendale Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 613 East Broadway, Glendale, California, by 
September 15, 1960. 

STAFF LIBRARIAN—In charge of Children’s Di- 
vision, San Luis Obispo County Public Library Sys- 
tem. Salary: $365-$439. Apply: County Civil Service 
Office, 967 Osos Street, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
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CITY OF PALO 


for 2. professional 
residential community of 50,000 population 


ALTO is accepting applications 
librarians. Beautiful 
System 


reference 


ill open 
Require 
Salary 


consists of new main library and 4 branches, 
over 54 hours per week. Circulation 600,000 
library science degree. Age to 46. Citizenship 
$5268-$6216. Free health and life insurance, liberal 
vacation and sick 10-hour week 
Opportunity to live and work in ideal surroundings. 
Contact: City of Palo Alto, Personnel Office, 1313 
Newell Road, Palo Alto, Calif 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4896-$5964. Library Merit 
system, benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif 
LOOKING FOR ADVENTURE, for a 
job that’s not routine? On October 1 a librarian is 
needed for a new desert bookmobile by the San 
Bernardino County Library to be based at Barstow, the 
heart of the beautiful Mojave Desert. Must have degree 
from accredited library school plus one year’s experi 
ence in public library work. Salary range $4740-$5868 
Apply to County Civil Service, Courthouse, San Ber 


leave. retirement, 


degree required. 
iringe 
interview only 


Menlo Park 
ARE YOI 


nardino, Calif 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for agricultural research 
library. Experience in cataloging and_ reference 
needed. Library degree dequired. Salary range $5496 
$7008. Apply: Librarian, University of 
Riverside, Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San Joaquin 
County has two positions open: Coordinator of Adult 
ind Reference Services, $6966-$8268: Chil 
dren’s Librarian, $5202-$6168. For details write Di 
rector of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton 
& San Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., Stock 
ton 2, Calit 


California, 


Reading 


canada 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to take complete charge 
of De partment in one ot Canada’s beautiful 
medium-sized libraries. Starting salary $5000 to $5500 
Pension plan, A 
with daily 


most 
Three weeks vacation stimulating 


library in which to work concerts, art 


gallery and =the collection in the 
Prairies. Requirements include: B.A., B.L.S., or M.S 
degrees and a sincere interest in children’s work 
Apply to Bradford Harrison, Chief Librarian, Moose 
Jaw Public Library, Crescent Park, Moose Jaw, Sas 
katchewan. 

WANTED—LIBRARIAN to administer a live li 
brary in a Western Canadian 
range $5000-$6000 per annum plus generous fringe 
benefits. Apply B-150, with resume, references, et 

LIBRARIAN required for Provincial Mental Hos 
pital, Essondale, B.C. Civil Service. Salary $415-$490 
Duties include ordering, cataloguing, cir 
culation and reference work of a patients’ library 
3000 books, and a medical library of 2000 books, and 
related files A ppli 
cants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects 
with graduation from university of recognized stand 
ing in Library Science, or a Certificate of Professional 
Librarianship; 
all phases of library work 
years’ experience. For application forms 
mediately to The Personnel Officer, B. C. Competition 
No. 60:357 

APPLIK 


only business 


small town. Salary 


per month 


to maintain other irchives, etc. 


must have an excellent knowledge of 
minimum of five 
apply im 


with 


ATIONS ARE INVITED FOR: a) Cata 


716 


loguers—Grades I and Il Reading knowl 
edge of foreign languages required. b) Circulation 
and Reference Department—Grades | and II posi 
tions. c) Order Department—Grade I position. Read 
ing knowledge of languages helpful. B.A., 
B.L.S. or qualifications re 
36% hour week, one month’s vacation. Salary 
range: Grade | $4400-$4900: Grade II] $4850-$6050 
Apply to: Chief Librarian, University of 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
REFERENCE ASSISTANT 
Division, Vancouver Publis 
experience and subject knowledge in the field covered 
University and Library School degrees required. Salary 
$4236-$5076 per annum 


positions 


loreign 
equivalent professional 


qu-rea 
Toronto. 


Jusiness & Economies 
Library, preferably with 


range Beginning salary ac 


cording to qualifications and experience. 37% hour. 
5-day week; 1 month vacation; pension, sick leave and 
other ibrary, expanding sys 
tem, temperate climate. Open September 1, 1960. Ap 
ply: Personnel Officer, Vancouver Public Library, 750 


Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C., Canada 


benefits; new Central I 


hawaii 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH THE 
STATE OF HAWAIL. Immediate and anticipated va 


cancies on all major islands of the State of Hawaii 


Salary 
Minimum Vaximum 
$384.00 $189.00 
423.00 539.00 
423.00 539.00 
166.00 594.00 
123.00 539.00 
166.00 594.00 


Librarian | 

Librarian II 

Catalog Librarian I 
Catalog Librarian I] 
Children’s Librarian I 
Children’s Librarian II 


Appointments to positions in these classes may be 
made at any step between the minimum and maximum 
or the range at which qualified persons can be re 
cruited. Requires a minimum of completion of library 
training in an accredited library school. Contact the 
following for information and application: Recruiting 
& Examining Division, Department of Personnel Serv 
ices, State of Hawaii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, 


Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER. 
sires position in scholarly library 
perfect health. B-57-W. 

YOUNG WOMAN 


circulation 


experience, languages. De 


Man, 


Degrees, 


retiring age 


SEEKS (¢ 


position if 


ATALOG 


medium-sized o-ed 


sequisi 
tions or 
college in or near Virginia. Experience in college a 
public libraries M.A in L.S. degree iB \ 
WOMAN, M.A.L.S., 5 years’ experience in all 
phases of school library work Prefer high 
ollege in Chicago area. B-68-W. 
LIBRARIAN NEAR RETIREMENT 
time job in country. Degrees, experience, 


B-69-W 


] 


school 


desires part 
9 languages 


including Russian 


Rates for Classified 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of 
voucher 


Advertising: $1.00 per 


month preceding publication. If 


forms are required for billing, 


please send them at the time advertise- 


ments are submitted for insertion. 
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a rocking chair? 


— « Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-o-o old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 

only in their physical appearance and in 
ities but in their objectives 
sO many 
PICTUI 


inding Orders 


of our leading libraries specify 
RE COVERS on their rebinding 


1 
facts yo uld know 


PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- 
ility to outlast many, many circulations 
PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 


wna 
- 1 


Ince i endure through hard usage 
vine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur 
letail in reproduction particularly in facial 


t 


uine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
tched symphony in artistry and color to 


PICTURE COVERS on you: 
re 1 ahle Cond f 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 


—_ | \ cture Gover’ sinvincs, INC. 


Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N. Y. C. 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


co g MAY Live 
&o oo* 
Orn twat * 
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undeliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 

50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, lil. 


Editorial Department 
University Microfilms, Inc. 
313 North First St. 
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“The Memory of The Human Race” 


Never in history have developments in 
communication been more exciting nor 
communication more important. 

Marvels of the electronic age make it 
possible to flash a message around the 
world in less than one second. Radio, 
television, photographs taken in outer 
space are accepted casually as a phase 
of this modern magic and near miracles 
yet to come. 

But books still provide the best way 
for one man’s mind to reach another’s. 
The place of the library and the librarian 
in the community is one of greater influ- 


ence and significance than ever before— 
and it continues to grow. 

Indeed, the printed word remains our 
foremost medium of communication; 
and because a good encyclopedia is an 
important tool of learning in libraries, 
schools, and homes, the editors and pub- 
lishers of the 1960 World Book are proud 
to be a part of a program that is as un- 
limited as the future itself. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation - Merchandise Mart Plaza. Chicago 54, Illinois 





